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PREFACE 

TO SECOND THOUSAND, 1879. 




^T is always a source of pleasure for any person to find 
that small efforts are appreciated ; and, although one 
or another may say, " I could have done it better, I 
have no doubt," — yet, when it is said, "// is Just the 
thing which was wanted for young beginners,^' and, again, 
by one who has taught his children to perform upon 
Musical Hand Bells so as to appear in public with great approval, 
writes, ^^ It is the only book I have ever seen, and all the informa- 
tion I have had on the subject I have gleaned from it : it is most 
valuable, and, so far as my knowledge goes, absolutely necessary for 
learners in the art," — it would be sufficient, if it was not the fact 
that many have expressed their approval, and caused the circula- 
tion to extend beyond what was conjectured. The Author desires 
to thank those persons who have made acknowledgments from time 
to time, and to all who may have given the brochure a favourable 
perusal ; at the same time, to express his great satisfaction in seeing 
that in so many places his humble effort has resulted in the unity, 
good-brotherhood, pleasure, and perhaps profit, connected with 
bell-ringing, fostered or started in so many Youths' Institutions, 
Classes, Sic., &c.,— affording, as it, \vas, m-wacss*. •a.-asssssssssss 



mental exercise, a desire for higher culture in music, and, in some 
cases, a means of livelihood, where otherwise these might have 
been wanting. In conclusion, he would only solicit the further 
assistance of those in positions favourable, to encourage the 
exercise of Musical Hand and Church Bell Ringing, which never 
fail to elevate the minds of the students or performers, filling 
the hands and heads with useful exercises, where mischief might 
take root, for the want of sensible occupations. 

S. B. G. 




INTRODUCTION. 




gHE writer of these few pages desires to be pardoned' 
by all those gentlemen who may be proficient in 
the arts of music and change-ringing for introducing 
l^ such simple matters before the public; but knowing 
the frequent want of some hints and rudimentary instruction, 
by numbers of persons who have a desire to play or 
perform upon hand-bells, he has been induced to try to 
supply the want so often expressed, simply in the hope that it 
may induce some more able writer to give a full, and more perfect 
instruction book, and that some may be assisted in making a com- 
mencement in the delightful art of musical hand-bell ringing. 

It cannot be expected, in these few short pages, that it can be 
attempted to give anything more than a very hasty and rudimen- 
tary introduction into the art of hand-bell ringing; but as it is 
generally desired to play tunes upon them at the very earliest 
period of possession of the instruments, it is taken for granted that 
they are in the possession of those who have neither knowledge of 
music or permutation — not but what at the time this book be used 
another should be obtained giving full instructions into the art of 
music, or, what is better, if practical, the aid of an experienced 
instructor. What is designed in the following pages is simply 
this ; — That the system given should not take the place of playing 
by notation, but that it should serve as a preliminary step into 
the more perfect way of the science of Bell Ringing by notes or by 
the rules of making changes. 



NOTES. 




^S the following Table will show, and in order, first, 
that any set of bells may be used, from 8 in numbdr 
(which is termed an octave in the Diatonic Scale- 
in music), to so many as 19 or more, which may be 
arranged in one key, or different keys, we will in all 
cases, whatever the key may be, in which the bells are 
pitched or tuned, call the tenor, largest or lowest bell, No. i, and 
the next higher No. J, and so on, up to the smallest. It is advisa- 
ble that, whatever number of bells may be in possession, 8 should 
be thoroughly mastered before any more be thought of. 

It will be noticed that by the following Table any piece of 
music may be transposed into figures, or from one key into another, 
with the greatest facility. 

From this table it will be very easy for the most inex- 
perienced person to lay out any set or octave of bells in any 
key desired, according to the letters given in the table, and marked 
upon the straps or handles of the bells corresponding, always 
bearing in mind that in calling for ringing, or playing, the tenor- 
is to be No. I ; but it Is well to remark here that when change 
ringing is commenced, or practised, the numbers are called in a 
reverse order, always taking the treble or highest bell as No. i. 
The reason for this is easily explained, as in change ringing, either 
3, 4, 6, 8, 10, or 12 bells are used, never more (as we shajl 
presently illustrate). But in tune playing we may go as far as 
No. 56, in 4 J octaves, with all the sharps and flats (or in the 
Chromatic Scale, as it is called in music). 
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It may be well here to offer a little advice upon the 
selection of a set of bells before we pass to performance, as it is 
often asked, which is the most useful for beginners? This will 
in a measure depend upon the funds at disposal ; a very useful 
selection as to various prices is given by Messrs. Warner & Sons 
in their catalogue, as in their advertisement on the last page of 
this brochure J and the most useful are considered to be those — 
No. 1 5 size in C, a set of 8 for small funds and first practice ; 
No. i8 in G, a set of 12 or 15 ; No. 19 in F, a set of 19, arranged 
with 16 bells natural in F, Diatonic Scale, with a large E flat, 
a small E flat, and a middle size B natural, so that the 1 9 may be 
laid out in various ways and in various keys as follows : — 

A set of 16 in F. 

3 sets of 12, in F, B flat, or C. 

3 sets of 10, same keys. 

4 sets of 8, 2 in F, I in B flat, and i in C. 

But of course, these could be arranged in any other key, in the 
same order or positions. 

We have seen several sets made in this way, which are 
serviceable for size, and most useful for practice. It is a great 
mistake to have bells either too large or too small, the former are 
very awkward to handle, and the latter very useless as to effect 
of sound; but for concert playing it is essential to have all bells 
not less than 50 or 56, comprising the 4^ octaves in the Chromatic 
Scale. 





PRACTICE. 



^T first one member must be selected as a leader to call. 
We will then select our bells — i, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 7, 8, 
as the Table gives, in whatever key they may be, or 
we please, and if there be eight members of the 
company, let each take his bell in his right hand and his 
7iber corresponding ; or if four members, let each take 
two bells, one in each hand, and his numbers, and before practice 
let each, at the word of the leader '* Number," call in rotation, 
according to the bell he holds — one, two, three, and so on— just as 
a soldier calls, to know his position in rank and file when and 
before he passes through his evolutions. This done, two or three 
times will ensure each answering to his number when called. Now, 
before striking a bell, let it be observed, that on no account must 
the bells be always struck one way, but the first stroke up, and the 
next down ;* for otherwise, it will be very awkward, when further 
advanced, to get out of the bad habits of stiff handling, want of 
precision, bad time, and confusion to other friends : begin well, and 
progress, should be the aim. 



' It ;« usaal, wilU all good perronners, to strike Ibe Belli b; ft turn of the bind bom the 
mill inxTudt lot the up stiokei luid outwudi for the dnwii or back itioke, withoat mOTiag 
tlM urn* more than it sbtolntdr ntwuuy. 



lO 

Now, let the leader call, or let each have a copy before him, 
which may be chalked upon a black board, so that all can see, and 
strike — 

THE FIRST EXERCISE. 

12345678 
All striking up. 
Next call — 

87654321 
All striking down, and continue for half-an-hour, before going a 
step further. 

SECOND EXERCISE. 

I 122334455667788 

All up and down. 



THIRD EXERCISE. 

13243546578 

Up and down for all, except i, 2, 6, 7, 8. 



FOURTH EXERCISE. 

87654321 
All up. 



FIFTH EXERCISE. 

131415161718 
Up and down for i . 
Up for all the rest 



SIXTH EXERCISE. 

21232425262728 

Up and down for 2. 
Up for all the rest. 



II 

SEVENTH EXERCISE. 



323435363738 

Up and down for 3. 
Up for all the rest. 



EIGHTH EXERCISE. 

41 4* 24345464748 

Up and down for 4. 
Up for all the rest 



NINTH EXERCISE. 

515 2 5 3 54 56 5 758 

Up and down for 5. 
Up for all the rest. 



TENTH EXERCISE. 

61626364656768 

Up and down for 6. 
Up all the rest 



ELEVENTH EXERCISE. 

81 8283848586871 

Up and down for 8. 
Up and down i. 
Up all the rest 

Now, having seen the method of handling and striking in the 



foregcnng exercises, it will be understood without further remarks. 
Try 









TWELFTH EXERCISE. 








4 
7 
6 


4 
6 
4 


4 
5 

2 


34564534 
43218642 
75318642 


7 

7 


5 
5 


3 
3 



Now strike all together, at one time. 

At leader's call : Fire, fire, fire. 

8765432187654321 

Fire, fire, fire. 

Now repeat first part 

Fire three times. 

Many object to the fire practice upon Church Bells, but in 
London and some other places it is a custom which will be hard to 
eradicate ; upon Musical Hand Bells it fosters attention and precision 
as much as the volley from the rifles in the ranks of the army. 




TUNES. 




Expressing the time which the notes should occupy 
when playing tunes, is the great difficulty and fault of 
this method of playing by numbers, so that as we can 
only accomplish this by the ear, which is at all times very 
faulty, the best plan is to commence to learn the art of music. 
Numerous books of various methods are easily procured, 
and perhaps Hullah's Manual is far easier than many others of the 
old notation. Simple vocal part music is the most suitable to 
procure and practise if tunes are desired ; but, if possible, obtain 
the assistance of an organist, or one of a choir, to assist in acquiring 
the desired information and instruction, when many suitable pieces 
for Bell-ringing will be found in Part Music (School), published 
by Novello, or Taylor and Walton, London. 

We shall not, then, give many tunes — ^just a few for a start — 
and then advise to proceed at once to change-ringing and the 
knowledge of music. And here observe, very little can be done in 
tune-playing with less than 15 or 19 bells — so we will presume that 
that number is now at hand, and before any accompaniment try the 
airs alone with 8 bells. 



14 



We will cKMnmence with tune No. i on 13 J^ells; and note that 
any c^ the following sacred tunes, on 8, 10, or 12 bells, may be 
chimed on laiger churdi bells, with the ropes tied to dappers, 
tanged, or by the Rev. H. T. Ellacombe^s chiming apparatus or 
hammers, by one or more performers in the same order. 



J »» 



On 15 Bdls. "GOD SAVE THE QUEEN.' 

88978910101110989878 
12 12 12 12 II 10 II IJ 1} II 10 9 10 II 10 9 8 
10 II 12 13 12 II 10 9 8 



SACRED. 



OnSBelk. BEDFORD. CM. Tunes. 

53165432587665 
34565432583521 



6n 8 Bells. LONDON, NEW. CM. Tune. 3. 

15385687583521 
5867566535832 I 

^ 8 Bells. ST. DAVID. CM. Tune 4. 

15835432151465 
56351432513421 

i 

OM 10 Bells. ST. MICHAEL. SAl Tune 5. 

_ • 

5 8 10 9 9 10 12 II 10 9 98 
^/d5889ioi0 98878 



15 

On IS Bells. CARLISLE. SM. Tune S. 

8 12 ^ lo 9 8 7 8 8 ir 12 13 12 8 11 10 9 

9 10 9 8 II 10 9 12 II 10 13 14 15 8 II 10 9 8 



On IS Bells. VESPER. 7777. Tune 7. 

10 12 II 12 10 12 9 10 12 II 9 8 7 8 
15 14 15 12 II 9 10 12 15 14 15 12 II 9 8 



On IS Bells. DURHAM. 7777. Tune 8. 

10 II 12 15 14 13 12 8 9 10 12 II 10 9 
10 II 12 15 14 13 12 8 9 II II 10 98 



On 12 Bells. EVENING. L.M. Tune 9. 

5 8 8 8 8 9 9 10 8 II II 10 10 9 9 8 

12 n 10 9 8 II 10 9 9 8 8 7 6 5 6 7 8 9 10 II 10 9 8 



On 8 Bells. MORNING. L.M. Tune 10. 

13511223586535432^ 
5243635425143221 



On 8 Bells. BUDIN. L.M. Tune 1 1. 

8765567898767665 
87899 10 895678 10 998 



On 10 Bells. THE EASTER HYMN. Tune 12. 



789589 10 7 895878765 1 
5675834456658785678 

9 -^ T ^ 



i6 
On 8 Bells. THERE IS A BETTER WORLD. Tune 13. 

13555 — 87685— 543— 432 

13555 — 87685— 556— 778 
87666—76555 — 65444 — 54333 
13555 — 87685— 556— 778 





SECULAR, 


On 8 Bells. 

33 — 323- 
33-323- 
6 — 5232- 


« HOME." 

— 53 22 212 

— 53 — 222321 

— I — 6 — 5 — 232 



Tune 14. 



On 8 Bells. "IRISH MELODY." Tune 15 

32 121 135 '468 8 76 543 212 3 

32 121 135 468 876 5432132 I 

5 535 876 535 876 543 212 3 

32 121 135 468 876 583 2132 1 



On 10 Bells. "THE LABOURER'S SONG." Tune 16. 

I III2 34SI 6551 6551 1112 3 4 53 2222 76s 

I 1112 34SI 6551 6551 1112 3453 2222 76s 

^ SS S3 236s S3 1234 5678 97 s 

^ SS S3 2365 S3 1234 567^ 97 ^ 
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On 12 Bells. "IN THE COTTAGE." Tune 17. 

34 55 66 5 — 89 10 IJ 9 87 8 

34 55 66 5 — 89 10 H 9 87 8 

II to 9 10 II 10 9 — II 10 98 76 54 

34 55 66 5 — 89 10 II 987 8 



On IS Bells. "AULD LANG SYNE." Tune 18. 

5 88810 98910 8 8 10 12 — 13 13 12 10 108 98910 8665 8 
13 12 ID 10 8 — 989 10 12 10 10 12 — 13 13 12 10 10 8 9 89 10 8 66 s 8 



On 1 s Bells. " THERE'S NAE LUCK." Tune 19. 

7 15 13 12 10 II 12 13 7 15 13 12 10 9 ; 

7 15 13 12 10 II 12 13 15 12 II 10 98 

Repeat. 

8 9 10 10 10 8 II II II 8 10 10 10 8 9 
8 9 10 10 10 8 II 12 13 15 12 II 10 9 8 

Repeat. 



"COME HITHER AND LET US BEHOLD THE SUN AS HE 
On 10 Bells. SINKS TO HIS REST." Tune 20. 

59878 9 10 678 562 543 

59878 9 10 678 562 543 

3 4589 10 6789 10 98 10 985 

■59878 9 10 677 856 2,543 



On 10 Bells. « DOWN IN A GREEN AND SHADY BED." Tune 21. 

565 10 983564 2. 758 
565 10 9835642758 
.349 94388765697 
865i0 98356/V'^n^'^ 
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This selection,, we think, will be quite, if not more than, 
sufficient upon this plan, and anticipate the next step to be to 
acquire and play from the music. On no account continue to 
trust the ear, and after having become -acquainted with the scales, 
notes, time, marks of expression, and the rudiments of music, 
take some chants as the easiest compositions, and progress by 
more elaborate and complicated tunes. 

It may be well to remark, that a very good plan has been 
adopted by a teacher of very young Hand Bell performers, as an 
introduction to playing from musical notation, which may be easily 
followed with great advantage in all such cases, and is nearly as 
follows : — 

Take a large black board, piece of cartridge or foolscap paper, 
or, better still, a piece of music-paper, with lines and spaces, and 
let each write the preceding or other tunes in the letters by which 
the notes are generally denominated to correspond with the key 
of the Set of Bells which may be in possession, aided by the Trans- 
position Table on page 7. If on a black board, it is well to have 
it written sufficiently large for all the class to read at a distance ; if 
on music-paper, in the usual positions of the staves to correspond 
with the notes — marking over the Semibreves with ^ , the minims 
with ^y over crotchets V, Quavers V^; and when upon plain 
paper, the upper octave notes with a line under, as follows : Take 
Bedford (Tune 2), and presuming the Bells are in the Key of C, 

AXAXAXAX AXAAXX 

GECAGFED-GCBAAG 

AXAXAXAX AXAAXX 

EFGAGFED-GCEGDC 
or, if the Bells are in the Key of G, commence 

A X A * 

' • DBG, and so on. The use of music-paper, or 
Hues^ will be found to have great advantages, and such exercises 
will prepare a great deal for reading music. 




CHANGE RINGING. 




^S SO much has been written upon this art, and so 
thoroughly are the principles explained, it is not 
only needless but almost out of place, to pretend to 
do much more now, than to recommend the simplest and 
best works to procure— which are those written by A. 
W. Troyte, Esq., of Huntsham Court, Devon, or William 
Banister, who are members of die Ancient Society of College 
Youths, and that by Mr. Henry Hubbard, of Leeds, late member 
of the Society of Norwich Scholars — and to observe, that it will 
be seen by these writings that change ringing is studied more in 
connection with church bell-ringing, than for hand-bell perform- 
ances. Hand-bells, however, are exceedingly useful for practice 
in the belfry or in the school room, to accustom the student to 
calling, and the methods of place-taking, which are the principal 
features of the art of making the changes. Church bell-ringing 
gives exercise to the muscle and sinew, combined with that of 
the mental power. 

Change ringing is, in fact, the practice of that rule of arith- 
metjc called permutation, the practical part o( a, \!\\eor7 ^ven, so 
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that it is acknowledged on all hands not only to be commended 
on account of the pleasurable muscular exercise, but for the lasting 
benefit of a continual exercise, of the mental powers, of memory, 
precision, time, and the cultivation of thought, as in all other 
exercises in mathematics. 

It will be understood then, that although change ringing is 
for the chief part practised upon large bells in the belfry, hand- 
bells are used with great advantage for practice, and that what 
is termed the hand stroke on large bells corresponds with the up 
stroke on hand-bells, and the back stroke with that we have 
before named the down stroke. 

It may be well to note, as we said before, that in change 
ringing the treble or highest bell is called No. i, on account of 
its taking, by rule, the first lead or start in peal ringing. 

The rule for determining the number of changes which can 
be produced is to multiply by the progressive number the pro- 
duct of any previous figures before gfiven in progression ;^ as, for 
instance, on one bell no change can be made, but upon two bells 
two changes result, as the rule twice one are two, in practice, 1-2 
— 2ri ; upon three bells six changes can be produced, as the rule 
three times two are six, i 2 3 — 2 i 3 — 2 3 i — 3 2 i — 3 i 2—1 3 2— 
123; upon four bells 24 changes can be produced, as six, last 
number of changes multiplied by four gives twenty-four, and so 
on, for every additional bell multiply the last number of changes 
which will result, as the following table shows :— 
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The learner will begin, of course, with the singles and sixes, 
and thoroughly master them, before proceeding to doubles, triples, 
majors, caters, or maximus. 

So>me few simple preliminary instructions in the art of change 
ringing are to be found in our " First Steps to Ringing upon Church. 
Bells," but as it may so happen that some Musical Hand Bell 
Ringers may have no desire, or are unable to become Church' Bell 
Ringers, it may be well to remark that the best plan to commence' 
is *• to note down upon paper the various changes which may be^ 
made with from two to four bells, assuming that one which may be 
represented by a cross, star, or other mark, is the bell or bells which) 
the student takes to move, vary, or change,'* thus — 

12x4 ' . ^ 

12x4 
'21x4 
2x14 

It is well to commence the practice after the changes or exercises 
have been written on paper, or on a black board, by the students 
each taking one bell only and that in the right hand, striking as 
previously described at hand, and then at back stroke, before two or 
mofer,beHs^be taken by the same person for practice, then, wheii^ 
feta^ b&lls have been handled accurately, and the principles of 
changing understood, it will be easy for six or eight bells to be used, 
and the like number of persons to join in the further exercises or 
pastime with pleasure. Much will be gained by a frequent variation 
of the position of the ringers, that is to say, that presuming one of 
the party has stood and handled No. 2 bell for some time, that he 
exchange position and bell with No. 4, and then let the exercises be 
repeated^ 

In recommending the exercises or changes to be placed uppn 
paper or a bfeck board as a means to gain a better insight into and 
acquaintance with the rules and methods of making changes, it must be 
fully understood that the plan which is adopted in some church belfries, 
of having a series of changes chalked upon the jringing-room door, or 
on a board (to grind over and over again) is by no means advised ; 
on the contrary, such slovenly change ringing is to be deprecated, 
^Aere, with want of mental exercise, and manly thought, it for the 
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most part is seen tx) be connected with slovenly personal habits and 
behaviour, as well as a dirty belfry, the rendezvous of pigeons, and 
the receptacle of filth. Change ringing should lead to mental 
improvement as well as personal activity, smartness, and respect ; 
the latter, however, will never result if the former is not fostered by 
the discontinuance of the figure board, no more than a boy will make 
a good swimmer, if he never has self-confidence and respect sufficient, 
to allow the hand of the tutor, or the piece of cork, to be taken from 
under his chin. 

The secret of successful change ringing may be briefly summed 
up in three words : attention, method, and order ; every member of 
a band of ringers must give his utmost attention as to what is going 
on ; the method of making the changes must be chosen and 
understood before the start, and order must be effected in striking 
or the peal will be marred, and an untimely end will be the result 
to the exercise. 

The easiest method of making changes is that which is termed 
plain hunting, and can be made on any number of bells, it being, 
as has been described by Mr. Troyte, to move or strike in the 
relative place of the one who struck before you in the previous 
change. It is easily seen that two bells, can only make two 
changes, as, 1-2 — 2-1, 2-1 — 1-2, and these, it matters not how 
often they may be struck, cannot alter these positions, but must 
continually take each others place; with three or four bells it is 
different, and as another set of circumstances arise a more decided 
change takes place in exercise, as — 

123 Hand Stroke. 
123 Back Stroke, 
2 I 3 
2 3 I 
321 
I 2 
I 3 2 
I 2 3 

will show. In this it is seen that when i has struck at hand and 
back strokes in the first position^ 2 stcvkes^ m \3waX ^\^NNss<i^ \ 
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occupied by i, and its relative positions are altered or changed 
immediately in reference to 3. When i has begun to change 
with 2 and meets with 3 it cannot stay in the place of 2, but 
immediately changes with 3, and 2, when it has struck at hand and 
back stroke in place of i, must immediately change with 3, for 3 
has to strike in the place of 2 which preceded in the previous move. 
Just so it is with three, four, six, eight, or even more bells ; if eight 
it would be — 

I 2345678 Hand Stroke. 

12345678 Back Stroke. 

21345678 

23145678 

32415678 

34251678 

and so on. When more advanced the company may begin to 
change from both ends, as — 

1234 
1234 

2143 
2413 

4231 

4321 

or, so as to bring on a new scholar, four bells may be taken and the 
learner may, whilst watching the three top bells change, turn or 
strike in, the lowest bell so as to get into the way of keeping time, 
and prepare for changing, as— 

1234 
1234 

2134 

2314 
3214 

3124 

1324 

1234 

but of this it will be well to consult the other works and to bear in 
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mind that all true changes are based upon rules or methods. The 
rules studied and imderstood makes order easy and the exercises 
pleasant as well as profitable. 

Havii^ arrived at this point, the A B C we may consider is 
finished, and the more perfect way will be seen and acquired 
through the more advanced and proficient productions of Messrs. 
Troyte, Banister, and Hubbard. If these p^^ lead up <Hily to 
the appreciation of the more advanced works the desire and gratifi- 
cation of the writer will be gained ; and wishing all good speed, 
he subscribes as the well-wisher of all young beginners in tune or 
change ringii^, 

S. B. G. 



" May good ringen flonrUh — mty bad ringen mead — 
Hay change Tmging lut till the world'i at an end ; 
When they meet, may they meet in brotherly loTe — 
And when they depart hence, may all meet in the Tower above." 



2^ Author dimes to acknowledge Ihe permission to use the chaste wood ail on the 
tiiie p<sgt (taken/rom " 7%e Sells of Devon "), fy the Sev. H. T. Ellacombt, being a 
reproduetion from an ^lustration on a manuscript at S. Blaise of the Ninth Century. 
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TAPPING. 



There can be no doubt but that the practice of tapping mu^cal bells in cadence, 
as an accompaniment to other musical instruments, or singing, was in fashion and 
existed as a custom long before hand ringing was thought of, such as we- have 
seen and heard in the present century. When performers were few, musical 
knowledge was not so prevalent as in the present day, and it was of necessity a 
pastime for one or two performers only. There is litde need of any or much 
instruction in the method of placing or striking the bells, when in use for tapping, 
beyond the hints that the largest lowest note, or bass bells, should be placed on 
the left hand of the performer. When more than eight bells are in use, with the 
flats and sharps (chromatically), they sliould be hung on two or four rails, with 
the half notes on the upper of either of the two or four ndis in their relative 
positions, as the keys of a pianoforte or organ, and the performer having two 
beaters, one in each hand, should strike the lower notes with the left, and the 
upper with the right hand beater. Any of the foregoing tunes may be easily 
practised in this way, and in many cases a proficiency is eaaly attained. It 
seldom happens that objections are made to bell practice or music of this form— 
for the most part it is appreciated, whether in or out doors. This exercise or 

perfyrmance is frequently courted at garden or pic-nic parties, when it might be 

' " '' tog-et tog-ether a band of ringers. 
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CAMPANOLOGY OR SCIENTIFIC RINGING. 

To the Editor of the Exeter and Plymouth Gazette, 

Sir, — ^Will you give a helping hand, and by inserting this, endeavour to stimulate others 
to study this interesting and intellectual pursuit. About two months ago I bought two works on 
Bell Ringing, quoted below ; and my first feeling, after a few days* study, was surprise that such an 
ingenious art should be all but unheard of in the West of England. I have since been occupied in 
learning the elements and practising with others, both on the tower and hand bells, and have great 
hopes of introducing them in this neighbourhood. The public are under a complete hallucination, 
and think that bell-ringing requires little intellect and much bodily exertion ; the reverse is the 
case. If bells are in order (which is rare) the exercise is about the same as any other occupation 
(shooting, cricket, hunting, or archery), by no means violent. It is unskilful handling, clumsy 
positions, and the culpable neglect of the bells that make ringing laborious, and furnish an excuse 
for the everlasting ''beer can,*' an idea which it is convenient to some persons to inculcate. I see 
quite enough to be assured that a great field of science and amusement has been unexplored. here ; 
an amusement, too, which may be practised on the hand bells, and in which ladies may take part, 
and that they make the best of pupils I will bear testimony. If a few persons having leisure would 
buy a set of bells from Messrs. Warner (eight are quite enough, twelve better), and practise a few 
weeks they would .be surprised how interested they would become« and you and I would receive 
many thanks for the suggestion* Three, four* five or six persons or more can join according to 
proficiency or convenience, and the more advanced with two bells. They would thus not only 
amuse themselves and friends, but, by showing the capabilities of the church bells, be the means 
of introducing a beautiful science into our campanologically-spealdng benighted counties, where 
scores of lovely peals only resound with the old"Ups and 'Downs,'* and rounds varied by some 
trashy and utterly unscientific productions called '' Changes,*' and bearing the same value to the 
real art as a hurdy gurdy to the Italian Opera. The ringing of hand bells is not understood, even 
to the method of striking the bells. 

I am, Sir, Vours« &c., ^ * 

HARRY B. TRELAWNY, Harewood, Tavbtock. 

Dated March 25M, 1864. 

[Books alluded to— "Hubbard*s Elements of Campanology" (Fletcher, Norwich) ; " Maunsell on 
Church Bells and Ringing '* (Masters) ; '' Practical Remarks on Belfries and Ringers^'* bf 
Rev. H. T. EUacombe (Bell & Daldy).] 
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THE BELL : ITS ORIGIN, HISTORY, AND USES. By Rev. A. 
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WIGRAM'S CHANGE RINGING DISENTANGLED, 1872 
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" PRACTICAL REMARKS ON BELFRIES," with an appendix on 
Chiming. By the Rev. H. T. Ellacombe, Clyst St. George, Devon 
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JOHN WARNER & SONS, 

gtU nir |tiii jmmlttis %^^^ 3' 3" P>j'>tl> 

The crescent FOUNDRY, CRIPPLEGATE, LONDON, E.C. 



Intssnatiohal ExHiBiTiOK) 

Hl-DE PARK, 1851. 

A Friu Medal scwaritdfor 



INTEKNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 

SOUTH KENSrNGTON,i863. 

A Prat Miial awarded "for 
MxctUittI tVorimanship, and 
Jngenuily afpUed in CUming 
Bells by J^aciintry." — See 
Jurors' Keporl. 



Intskmational Exhibition, 

VIENNA, 1873. 

T\m Grand Medals of Mtrit, 

and Hoaourablt Mtntum. 



VIENNA EXHIBITION, 1873. 
The Largest Number of Awuds in The Metal Industry were awarded to J. W. & Sons. 




BELLS SINGLY OR IN RINGS. 

John Waknek & Sons have always a Large Stock of New Bells on hand, which can be seen 
at their Foundry. 

OLD BELLS RE-CAST OR RE-HUNG. 

J. W. & Sons are prepared to send an experienced Belthanger to report or advise upon Repairs, 
Alterations, or New Riags of Bells. 

Every Clergyman should have T. W. & Sons' New Bell Catalogue, which can tie oblained 
upon application, post free, giving a lange amouDi of information; also other parts, as enumerated 
below. 
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ninBtrated Frioed Catalo^es l^ost Free. 

1. HYDRAULIC— Pumps, &c., of all kinds, 

2. PLUMBERS'~Cocks,Valves, Steam Work,Beer Engines, 

3. SANITARY— CloselB, Baths. laYatories, Sc, ic 

4. BELLS— Church, School, and Plantation Bella. 

5. BRAZIERY— Copperwork of every description. 

6. WIND MILLS. 
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WARNERS' MUSICAL HAND BELLS, 

Tuned to the Chromatic Scale with improved Clappers, and pegged on a 
new system, which gives a superior tone and facility for ringing. Cheaper Bells 
are supplied by some persons, but the Bells by J. W, & Sons are warranted of 
the best description both in accuracy of note and finish. 

Prices of Sets in Diatonic or Chromatic Scales : — 



No. 23 %\ze, in C 



A Set of i: 
£ s. d. 
7 14 o 



A Set of 25 Bells, No. 15 size, in C, 3 Octaves in Cbrnmalic Scale S 16 o 

,. 37 >t N0.2Z H » 3 >) » 1414 o 

„ 44 » in F,3i Octaves Chromatic Scale --. 17 o o 

Sets of any othzk Numbers and Sizes Made to Order. 

OLD BELLS REPAIRED, RE-LEATHERED, RE-PEGGED, 
OR RE-CLAPPERED. 

New Bells adi^d or rxplacbd in Sets in lieu of Cracked Bells. 




WARNERS' MUSICAL CLOCK BELLS, 

Tuned either to the Diatonic or Chromatic Scales, in Sets. 
A Set of 8 Bells, Tenor, 3| inches in diameter .^015 



Sets of any other Numbers and Sizes hade to Order. 
Large Sizes for Turret Clocks and Ceueteries. 



J. WARNER & SONS, 

BM rOUNDERS, CHURCH BELL FITTERS AND HANCERS, 

ms Off£S0£Air FOUNDRy, GRIPPLEOfJE, LONDON, E.G. 



**RiNG, Mellow B£Ll, down the Golden Air." 



THE MUSICAL 
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BEING A SHORT HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF 



SMALL BELLS, 



A DESCRIPTION OF 



|(tii«Jett$^ i\m f se$> ai jfn}^t$t$. 



THE 



Rudiments of Hand-Bell Music, 

WITH 

EASY EXERCISES AND TUNES. 



By SAMUEL B. GOSLIN, 

FELLOW OF THE METEOROLOGICAL SOCIETY ; MEMBER OF THE SOCIETY OF ARTS ; 

PRIZE MEDALLIST, VIENNA EXHIBITION, 1 873 J 

Author of " The First Steps to Bell Ringing upon Church Bells;** 

**The A BC 0/ Musical Hand-Bell Ringing;** 

&*c., dfc, 6fc. 
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PUBLISHED BY JOHN WARNER & SONS, CRESCENT FOUNDRY, 
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*^ If music be the food of love, 
Play on." Shakespeare's Tiuelfth Night. 



PREFACE. 




HE following few words will suffice to express all that is 
necessary as an introduction, preface, or apology, for 
printing the results of the overtime diversions of an 
active pursuit and business calling, originally penned to 
some extent to "lecture the children," and further to 
fill up the gap of the want, expressed by many from 
time to time in the following terms : " Please give us more 
than A B C^we want something in advance^ something in the way 
of music. ^' If it leads to pleasure and profit, or to better chords 
in home, in school, or church, the Author's end and aim will be 
served. 

He now desires to tender thanks and acknowledgments to the 
Rev. H. T. Ellacombe, the Religious Tract Society, the Society for 
the Promotion of Christian Knowledge, Messrs. J, Murray, Warner 
and Sons, and others, for the use of some of their woodcuts, and 
to the several friends for the hints and suggestions given from past 
experience, both in the performance, and in the teaching of hand 
bell music. 
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" A passing sound of dislant bells." 



HISTORY. 





Atk now of History's aathentic page. 
And call up evidence from ever; age ; 
DitpUj, with busy and laborious band. 
The ble»ingt of the mosi iodebled land. 



She use or practice in the use of anything, comes 
after the production and history. 

Everything in this world has its history, the 
more ancient ofttimes the more appreciated and 
the more studied, perhaps from the facts of 
mystery, and research being connected therewith, 
giving the lai^r occupation and scope for thought- 
ful and reflective minds. 

The knowledge of the past more than ever claims the attention 
of students — archsological, geological, theological, and historical ; 
and although in almost every department of knowledge there are 
to be found the "mists of antiquity/' we may be grateful to the 
good old Book for many a hint, sufficient to cause the light to shine 
more clearly, although its pages were never given as those expressly 
written to define the problems of science, or to elaborate the steps, 
the outlines, or the manipulations of art. 

Bells, as well as mulberry trees and mile-stones, have a history, 
the study of which, like that of aW ot\veT sv&i^ejaa^-M?*^^ Vsa."*s. 



students go away empty, for with bells are connected the manners, 
the customs, and the insight into the every-day life of men from the 
earliest times. Through bells an insight is obtained into their 
modes of life, their skill in art, and their devotions in religion. 

Much has been written upon bells, both small and large,* 
domestic, secular, and ecclesiastical, but nothing, so far as we know, 
which has directly traced the connecting links of the use of them 
from nation to nation, or people to people, in the earliest days and 
the present time. 




^T is not difficult to trace the ancient manners and 
customs of the Romans, Greeks, and Egyptians in 
England and elsewhere at the present time in con- 
nection with bells, although the name of the first 
founder or maker may be obscured in oblivion. There 
arc many things which in their early records are shrouded 
with fable and mist. It is, however, sufficient, when dealing with 
the history of nations or bells to take it, as the sacred record 
asserts, that the Assyrians were among if not the very e&rliest of 
settled citizens, and naturally of the civilised and educitted com- 
munities of people upon the face of the earth. 

Whether they began with bells in their founding there is nothing 
to show. It is, however, clear and without dispute, both from 
monuments, discovery, and history, that it was not long after their 
settlement, or founding a city, that they founded gates of bronze ; 
or that they used bronze weights, ornaments, and bells, long before 
Zechariah, who in the days of Darius, said that the horses of 
Nineveh should have their bellst inscribed with a legend or motto 
in honour of Jehovah, in the words — " Holiness unto the Lord ;" 



• Rev. Ellacombe's " Bells of the Church," " Bells of Dctod," " Bells of Somerset," " Bells of 
Gloucester," " North's Bells of Leicester and Norlhauts," &C., &c. 
Rev, Gatty, " The Bell, its Use," &c. 

t Horse bells are used among many nations of Eacopc In " Rob Roy on ihe Jordan," we 
/«ua tigt tbt He}jrL»nd mvkt bnvt bcIJa ea their nwk* at the piestnt day. 



or in other tenns. that the belk ci Siocxtiis horses should be of 
a reli^ous character Sar a rdigioas use. 

The bells here iOustiated were fimnd by Laj^ard in the nuns of 
Nineveh. Very similar bdls are to be seen in the Irtish Museum, 




among boA the Egyptian and Greek antiquities; the forms are 
very similar to those which are found among the Celtic and early 
Christian relics nearer home. 

It is a matter of discussion, with no very clear grounds for 
settlement, whether the Chinese^ the Hindoo, the Japanese, or the 
African races were the earliest io setde as nations with inhabitants 
of fixed abode in various localities. Each have claims to great 
antiquity, both Hindoo and Chinese, with a founder very much 
corresponding to the history and doings of Noah, and each with a 
touch of the Deluge worked into their pictures of the past, as they 
have them handed down. Whether Fohi or Menu was Noah, must 
be left ; this is certain, that new moons and feasts are plentiful 
among them all, and the use of small or hand-bells for a variety of 
festive, musical, or domestic purposes in general, and religious or 
sacrificial purposes in particular, is common among them. 

The Hindoos use, and have for ages used small or hand-bells ; 
indeed, their land may be called the land of gongs, cymbals, and 
bells. Among them the Pariah in former times was obliged to carry 
a (hand) bell ** to proclaim that he was near, who was an outcast and 
unclean,— the very name of pSLtiBh being derived from that given 
to a bell."* " The dancing girls have small bells attached to their 
ankles, their ladies have them attached to their waist-belts, their 
elephants have them attached to their trappings, they have them 

^ Rev. Maclean's ^' Christian Statesman and our Indian EtnpiceV* 9' IQ(« 



attadied to the oars of their rowers, on certain festivals, at times 
with as many as forty in one boat Their armies, in the time of 
Alocander the Great, were accompanied by hand-bells and cymbals. 
The tribe called Yogis use bells upon their legs, and gongs at 
their sacrifices and religious ceremonies, their warriors having them 
concealed behind their shields, and striking them in battle. Their 
Maitreyaca rings her hand-bell to accompany her sweet voice in 
caaiy morning praises, and larger bells are hung from the roofs of 
their temples, so that when an offering is made to a deity, the 
tcmgue of the bell is touched by the hand of the devotee to announce 
tf»e gift or sacrifice made in his favour."* 

The following illustration of an Indian hand-bell, is from a bell 
brought horn India, and recast some few years since, being a very 




good specimen of Indian art in metal working and ornamentation, 
impressed in the founder's moulds. 




CAinat TemfU Bill. 

The Chinese have for many ages produced and used both small 
and large bells. Their travelling barbers carry and use a hand-bell, 

• Extracted from "The Hindoos," pablisfacd by Ibe Society for the Diffusion of Useful 



much as the muffin-men in their daily rounds in England. Their 
large bells are celebrated for elaborate art and inscriptions, and for 
their religious uses. A very fine specimen is to be seen in the 
British Museum. Their smaller bells and cymbals, are used for 
funeral, and religious processions, for frightening eclipses and evil 
spirits, as well as for domestic and fancy purposes. 

The following illustration of a Chinese hand-bell, recast some 
few years since, gives a fair idea of Chinese art in founding and 
ornamentation, and of the general form of their (elongated cup 
shape) bells in daily use, which form may be compared, and the 
likeness at once seen, to those of Assyria, Egypt, Greece, and 
Rome. 




w 
Chinese Hand-BeU* 



There is no very great dissimilarity between the customs 
manners or productions of the Chinese and Japanese. The skill in 
the art of founding in metals, displayed by the Japanese has been 
seen in the variety of objects exhibited at various exhibitions, and 
procurable in many places in London and elsewhere, representing 
animals of grotesque form, and bells in many sizes, with loops, 
bosses, and appendages, of very quaint shapes, the production of 
patience and skill, if of no practical utility. Very little has been 
said or written upon the bells of Japan or their uses. It is clear 
that they are and have been used for centuries for religious purposes. 

The following account recently appeared in the Iron Age^ of 
a large bell in Japan : — ** At the Temple of Ularo, in Kyoto, Japan, 
is seen the largest bell in the world, hanging in a tower on the hill, 
and as perfect in tone as the day it was suspended. Ry measure- 
ment it exceeds the great bells at Pekin, China, and Moscow, 
Russia, both of which are said to be cracked. Where the bell was 
cast, and by whom, is lost in the sha4^s oi mv>lv3^\V>}. O:^^^^ -^is^S^K^ 



Sanscrit characters cover the entire surface of the bel!,* but no 
modem Japanese scholar or priest can translate them. This bell is 
24 feet in height and 16 inches thick at the rim, and when the priests 
sound it, at eight o'clock every evening, its majestic boom, boom, is 
heard miles down the valley. None of the bells in Japan have 
'•clappers," but are sounded by suspended levers of wood used like 
a battering-ram, a^nd striking the bell on the outside by the hand, 
without ropes, pulleys, or ringing, and are thus " hand-bells." 

The following illustration pf a Japanese bell is from a photograph 
of a specimen, in the possession of the Rev, H. T. Ellacombe of 
Clyst, Devon, 




The Africans, of whose early history little has been known, and 
whose religions have been little understood by the general public, 
have lately received some attention and description by the Rev, H. 
Rowley. That they believe in God is established, and that the 
Africans' ancestors " must have separated from the main body of the 
human race at a very early period in the history of mankind," is 
deduced from several striking facts and incidents, and although their 
religious ideas are of a crude character, yet among them are found 
hand-bells for religious ceremonies and uses, and small '' iron bells " 
for divination and magic discoveries. Their fetish houses or temples 
of nature worship are used in connection with a species of idolatry 
not unlike that practised among the Egyptians, the Hindoos, 
Japanese, and the Jews, in the rites pf Adonis, Aphrodite, Isis, &c. 

' This woald st (nice show much of Ibe Mrly bistor; of the Japanese, (hrir oriEin, and connec- 
<cfi atter.fMadlia or'aafioii*. 



Joseph's cup was used for divination in Egj-pt, and ancient hand- 
bells are but cups inverted. The brazen chair and images (which, 
like Diana of die Ephesians.) falling, as they say, direct from heaven, 
will, by the similarity', show the early origin of the worship, and the 
need of band-bells for die due performance of their rites, to agree 
with the Sistrum, bells, and gongs of Egj'pt, India, China, and Japan. 
It is not IcHig since that an African fetish priest's processional iron 
hand-bell, was sent to England for several electro-plated bell-metal 
bells to be founded and produced from it. Nothing could be 



i 



expected but that where both religion and customs are of the rudest 
kind, the ringing instruments would be of a similar character. It is 
now many years since, that in England or Britain, the hand«bells of 
saints, priests, and preachers, were of iron plates roughly shaped and 
riveted up like a country cow or ram's bell in the fields. 




IrtH Cittk, BrUitk, trStXfit BtB, 




SaMn flr fittrlv En^k &t\.l liA<]X HvnAi-'btiX- 



Bells of the form illustrated above are to be found in Africa 
at the present day. 

There are, however, other African hand-bells which show some- 
what more of skill among the native founders, than that of the 
native blacksmiths, both in form, in tone, and ornamentation. 

The following illustration is from an African hand-bell, which 
has recently been copied and recast. 




African Orimmeiila! Bell. 

It may be that the Africans are an offshoot or several offshoots 
of the very early Egyptians, whose more polished manners and 
customs, legends, and learning, were to a large extent the basis of the 
ceremonies and uses ofboth Jews and Gentiles in after ages, perhaps 
lingering among the nations of to-day. 

Whatever may have been the form of the musical instruments in 
the antediluvian period, or among the patriarchs and ancestors of 
the Jewish nation, in the ante-Egyptian period of their history, 
it is easy to find their cymbals, timbrels, and high priests' sanctus 
bells, of the most holy place upon the holy garments of the intercessor, 
for sounding at the times of the sacrifice of the prayers of the 
congregation. 

It has been shown over and over again that the Israelites not 
only learned the mannere and customs of their Egyptian masters 
and mistresses in their everyday life, the taste of garlick, onions, and 
cucumbers, but they knew somewhat of the religion of Egypt. 
Moses, thar leader, was " well informed in all the wisdom of the 
yp^an&" tp)ated to the priests, a member of their caste : so that 
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it was not difficult for him to pick out, prove, and hold fast the 
good which he had learned, and to institute the dresses, and other 
forms of Egypt's worship, as part ^nd parcel of the system of the 
worship and ceremonial in honour of Jehovah. 

It is a fact well known that the Israelites made the small bells 
of gold, directly after leaving the land of their captivity. They had 
been accustomed to work in all kinds of work, not only in bricks and 
pots and pans, but in metal, so that it was easy for them to produce 
not only the tinkling ornaments, but the larger works for worship, 
even, under Aaron's direction, to a moulded and molten calf, or for 
the cure and remedy of just punishment, by the direction of Moses, 
the brazen serpent in the wilderness. The works for the Taber- 
nacle were not of the class or standard of art to be despised, and 
the metal work for the Temple of Solomon far surpassing that of 
the Tabernacle. The great exhibition of Solomon's Temple con- 
tained so much of the metal worker's, and moulder's, or founder's 
arts, that it would be surprising if it had been said otherwise than 
that it received the praise and admiration of the nation, and sur- 
rounding peoples, or that there was nothing amongst it all, which 
would or did not answer the masterpiece of founding, in the bell or 
gong, to sound in the Temple for prayers. It is said " that* the 
Rabbins have spoken in an obscure way of a gong used in the 
Temple to call the priest to prayers, the Levites to singing, and 
leprous persons to their purification," to prayers, praise, and wash- 
ing, baptism or immersion — " and they venture to add that its 
sound could be heard from Jerusalem to Jericho." It is not difficult 
to imagine this to have been so, for the priest's bath or molten sea 
would have well answered the purpose if struck with a wood mallet, 
as gongs or bells are in some parts at the present day. The bronze 
or molten sea in the Temple, measuring 17^ feet diameter, 8| feet 
deep, and 3 J inches thick, being well supported from the bottom on 
the twelve oxen ; or even one of the ten large lavers which were 
mounted on pedestals, would have given a sound of no mean 
volume if put to the test, and were in each case much as a hemi- 
spherical bell turned mouth upwards. 

- 

• *' Sunday at Home>" 1872, p. 472. 




SoU aeit M Sea or Bath 



It has been recorded, and it is often quoted, that the bell or 
gong was used to call to the bath in later times among the Greeks. 
In the words of Martial — 



" Gve over playing at ball, 
The bell loniidi for the balh." 




yilRIAM sang the song of victory, accompanied with 
the timbrel and dance,* as David in later times 
desired, in the same manner to praise God-t The 
timbrels, or tambourines, which had been seen, and in 
Miriam's case brought from Egypt, had their small jingles 
or cymbals in .the hoops, which not only gave forth the sound 
similar to a small bell, but would have easily suggested the larger 
cymbals, and larger or other forms of beaten and cast bells. From 
the Psalm quoted it would appear that there were two kinds of 
cymbals, answering in one case more particularly to the hand-bells 



• Exodusi 15 ch. 4 V. 
t Pialms, 150 ch. 4 V. 



in use at the present time, the denomination being the loud or clear 
cymbal, and in the other the high-sounding or resounding cymbal. 

" In the Egyptian and Greek Collections at the British Museum 
can be seen two varieties of the cymbal, one similar {beaten or 
hammered) in form to those used in our orchestral bands, but 
smaller in size, about 5 inches diameter, and the other a cup-shaped 
\casi) specimen, thus — 





Hammered Egyptian Cymbals* CuP'tkaped Cymbals* 

The cast or latter probably being the clear- sounding cymbal, and 
the former or flat form the resounding cymbal of the Psalmist/'* 
There is a pair of the flat or beaten cymbals at the British 
Museum, in the case of a mummy of an Egyptian musician or bard 
— ANKH-HAPI — ^which it is considered he played or beat to his 
vocal music during his lifetime, about a.d. i, illustrating forcibly 
the motto found inscribed upon some English church bells — 

^ I shall be here> if I am treated justi 
When (as it can be said) ANKH-HAPI lies mouldering in the dust " 

(after a period of nearly two thousand years), other specimens 
are also to be seen close by. These cymbals or hand-bells were 
much used among the Israelites in. their acts of worship and times 
of rejoicing. Josephus describes tKese instruments as " broad and 
large and made of brass;'* and, an another part of his history, 
records that the women came out to meet the victorious army with 
cymbals and drums, and aroused the jealousy of Saul.f 

These instruments figured in the sacred procession of the re- 
moval of the Ark, J and Asaph, the sweet singer, it is stated, made 
a sound with cymbals. § Asaph, the chief, and leader of psalms of 
thanksgiving, with Heman and Jeduthun, were chosen to give 



• " Sunday at Home," 1872, p. 473. 

t I Samuel, 18 ch», 6 v. J 1 Cluon. 1^ ch*, 8 v. § I Chron. 16 cli.j 5 v- 

" Sunclay at Htnue." 



thanks to the Lord, " because His mercy endureth for ever," with 
trumpets and cymbals, for those that should make a sound with the 
musical instruments (psalteries and harps) of Godj Jeduthun being 
the chief musician.' 

Asaph was a musician on cymbals and the vicar-choral, Jeduthun 
was the instrumental leader, or bandmaster. This record, doubtless, 
was the origin of that superb illustration found some few years 
since upon a manuscript at St. Blaise, and copied or reproduced by 
the Rev. H, T. Ellacombe, to whom every one interested in bells 
and bell lore is indebted, and the writer the more so for permission 
to use his name, his property in wood-cuts, his works of research, 
and his good counsel in many matters. 




* Psalm 39, hiading. 



I? 

We of England may easily trace a likeness in our customs of 
ringing bells in the tiiTies of victory, and in religious, civic, or 
majestic processions, to those of the children of Israel with cymbals. 
But for the more certain history of our bell-ringing customs, and 
perhaps knowledge of founding in metals, we must go to those of 
the Romans, the copyists of the Greeks, whose religion, literature, 
and customs were the offspring of Egypt.* 




^jHAT the Egyptians were skilful founders is easily seen 
both by their monuments and relics, which have been 
placed in many museums ; and not only was this skill 
turned to good account in the production of chariots, 
spears, and other implements for war, but for the peaceful 
occupations of agricultural and domestic life, as well as for 
the rites and services of their elaborate forms of religion and 
worship. Among the instruments it is noted that, as with the 
Chinese and Hindoos, the tamborine or tom-tom was to be seen 
and heard at funerals, a loose and dismal sound mingled with their 
cymbals or hand-bells. Whatever may have been their customs in 
connection with the cymbals or tamborines, those of the use of the 
sistrums are perhaps the more interesting. The sistrum, it has been 
said, was peculiarly the national instrument of the Egyptians, and 
was of such importance among them, that it is probable that the 
Israelites used it after their escape from captivity. " It answered 
the purpose of a bell in domestic life, and is frequently depicted upon 
monuments in the hands of the mistress of the house, in the act of 
calling the attendants ;"| as in our own case with the small hand- 



* Cadmus inlroduced lettecs, music, melal working, And (be mj'slical cecemoniei of religion 
into Greece, B.C. 1313. — Hamitlon's "Chronology," page 7- Cadmus was of Egyptian parenli, was 
brongbt np in the ^yplian religion. — Ste Shuckfotd's " Hislory of the World," vol. i., page 4^4. 

f Taylor's " Bible Illuslrated by Egyptian Monunienls," page 163. 



bells for tea or dinner. " The Egyptian sistrum was usually made 




of copper (or bronze). One was to have been seen in the Library 
of Genevieve, at Paris, of copper ; several of various sizes and 
forms are to be seen tn the British Musuem, of both Egyptian and 
Grecian production. In most cases the form has been found to be 
oval, like a racket, with three sticks (or wires) crossing the breadth 
in those of Egypt, and four in those of Greece, which moved freely 
to and fro, so that they might make a sound which the ancients 
are said to have found to be very melodious ; "* although it is also 
said in another place "that the Greeks complained of the harsh 
sound and jarring effect. It is rather difficult to discover the nature 
of the sound from written descriptions, but it is not unlikely that it 




resembled that of a gong"t or bell, this much depending upon the 
size and length of the cross bars or wires. 



* Danel's " Dictionaiy of Antiqoities." 
t Taylor's" Bible IUiistrated,"&c. 
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" The sistrum was always held in the right hand and shaken 
(from which circumstance it derived its name), as the sanctus bell in 
other places." • 

" Dr Kitto remarks, in reference to the sistrum, that ' menaancim ' 
is a word which only occurs once in Scripture.''^ Our version 
translates it " cymbals," although it has appropriated another word 
to that instrument, and suggests that sistrum was the instrument 
intended. This being devoted among the Egyptians to religious 
rites, its jingling sound was thought to drive away Typhon, or the 
devil. To hold it in the Temple was a highly honourable office, 
intrusted only to queens, or the sisterhood of the edifice, or priests. 

" Kings' daoghters were amonf; Ibf honourable womea."! 




Jlluslration of the JIfolktr, Daughler, and Sisler of a Priest, from Gene's " Ancient Egypt. 

The agitation of the sistrum in the Temple was, in a mystic 
sense, understood to denote the motion of the universe. 

" The following illustration is from one of these instruments pre- 
served in the British Museum. The wires have serpents' heads, 
and move backwards and forwards on being shaken. It is sur- 
mounted by the figures of two cats, the symbol of Isis. There is 
also a human face, and a monster with two heads." § 



* Dr. W. Smith's "Dicliouary of Aaliquide; 

t 2 Samuel, 6 ch. 5 t. 

t Paalm 45, 9 v. 

§ "Sundaj at Home," 1873, p. 4731 
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We can from this easily trace the relics of ringing bells among 
our fathers, to frighten the evil spirits, devils, and storms, left 
among us by the Romans, or mixed up in the venerated antiquities 
of the Roman church, many of which are not only questionable as 
connected with Christianity, and of little respect for investigating 
or sensible minds. We may also trace the custom of ringing bells 
in the Temple, or service of God, to call to prayers, in which there 
cannot be for one moment a doubt of utility or happy adaptation. 
Moses retained the uses of small bells (similar to those exhibited 
as from Egypt) in the service of Jehovah, upon the high priests 
garments, without the mystics of Isis, or frightening the Devil. 

Bells, to be sounded by hand-ringing, were also in use in Egypt 
so early as b.c. 200, and soon after in Greece. Specimens of them 
may be seen in the British Musuem, and are illustrated in Dr. W. 
Smith's dictionary in the following manner — 




And in " Bells of the Church," an elaborate volume of belllitera- 
ture,* the following description of their uses is given : — 

" Montfaucon, speaking of these little bells, tells us, there were 

♦ "Bells of the Church," by Rev. H. T. Ellacombe, p. 302. 
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sometimes hung at their doors tintinnabula, or little bells, which 
sort of bells served also for various other purposes, for they hung 
them on the necks of horses, oxen, sheep, and used them in their 
houses, as Lucian informs us, to awake the family in the morning. 
In fortified towns the night guard that walked the rounds used 
them ; they were also hung at the gates of the temples, and were 
employed, as we find in authors, for many purposes." 

This latter, doubless, refers to the customs of the Greeks, whose 
religious manners and customs were the direct offspring of Egypt 
through Cadmus, Cecrops, and Danaeus,* and as the Romans received 
their cultivation, arts, and religion from the Greeks,f it is not difficult 
therefore to find that the uses of bells among them were synonymous. 

But before departing from the uses of sistrums to those of bells 
among the Greeks and Romans, it is well to note that the Abyssinians 
use the sistrum at the present time in their religious services. They 
confess they derived the knowledge of it from Egypt. The manner 
in which that people use it is thus described by Mr. Bruce : — " It is 
used in quick measure, or in allegros of singing psalms or thanks- 
giving. Each priest has his sistrum, which he shakes in a very 
threatening manner at his neighbour, leaping round with such 
indecent violence that he resembles rather a priest of paganism 
(whence this instrument was derived), than a Christian." J 

The introduction of the worship of Isis into Italy, though, perhaps, 
under a different name, before the commencement of the Christian 
era, made the Romans familiar with this instrument. 

If it had not been recorded that Isis of ancient Egyptian venera- 
tion, lo of the Greeks, and Cybele of the Romans, were one and the 
same deity, under various names, the ceremonies, dancings, and 
genuflections of each when compared would be sufficient to show 
that men of various countries have had the same ideas of veneration 
and worship, and the use of a sistrum, cymbal, timbrel, or bell 
connected therewith. 

The movements of the Abyssinians are much as has been described 



• Shuckford's " Sacred and Pro&ne History of the World connected," vol. i., p. 474. 
t Kennett's *' Antiquities of Rome^'* Essay i, pp. ii., iii. 
J " Sunday at Home," 1872, p. 473. 



in connection with Cybele, whose priests' actions Mr. Dryden has 
rendered Juvenal's words and comments — 

" And Cybele's priesls, an eunuch at their head, 
About the streets a mad piocession led 
The venerable gelding, large and high, 
O'etloolis the herd of his inferior fry ; 
His awkward dergymen about him prance. 
And beat their limhrels to theit mfslic dance." 

The priests of Cybele being eunuchs, or celebates as in the 
present Roman Church, were of different orders for different func- 
tions, but in their solemn processions danced in armour, making a 
coiifused noise with timbrels, pipes, and cymbals, and howled as 
they went along so much that it has been said that one would little 
think that this was the goddess who required silence in her mysteries, 
as Virgil would persuade us she did. The best we could suppose, 
at the sight of this bawling retinue, is that they were going to settle 
a swarm of bees, for which service the same poet recommends the 
use of the cymbals of Cybele," • and, doubtless, was the origin of 
the use of cymbals, saucepan-lids, and hand-bells in England at the 
time of bee-swarming. 




Again — 

, *■ Amidst her pomp fierce drums and cymbals beat." 

is written of Cybele's ceremonies ; and it would appear that, with 
the sacrifices to Isis, to lo, to Cybele, to Diana, to the Hindoo, the 
Chinese, the African gods, sistrums, cymbals, and small bells have 
answered the same purpose, and for the same rite, under various 
names, as the sanctus hand-bell of the Roman Church. 

Apuleius reports that Isis was held in veneration all over the 
world, but under several names and representations, for she is 
named Diana? Ceres, Venus, and Proserpina. Isis had temples at 
Rome and France ; and Plutarch, speaking of her priests, says that 

• Keonet't " Antiquities of Rom«" 
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they observed chastity ; the head was shaved ; they went about 
barefoot, and were clothed in linen habits," much Hke some priests 
at the present time. 




Cyntbala. {From a las ttlitfin the Vatica«\ fyftrmhtiati. Cepitd/rom Dr. W. Smith's Dictionary. 



Of Diana it is said that there were a variety. One was known 
and worshipped in Egypt who changed herself into a cat, and a 
cat is seen to be the symbol of Isis. Cats are often adorned with 
bells among uSj shewing the ancient veneration and customs still 
prevailing. The Ides of August was the festival day of Diana 
among the Greeks and Romans, when an ox, a boar, and a white 
hind were offered at the time of the presentation of the first fruits. 
To the boars were attached the small (sanctus) bell thus — 




It is not a little remarkable that we should find that at the 



* Daaet'('*DiGtiDnaif of Greek and Rotiuia Aaticiuillu." 



present day the cattle-bells and musical sheep-bells of the very form 
of those used among the Greeks and Romans attached to their 
animals for sacrifices, and found among the andquities of Egypt* 

The sow and pigs were sacred to Typhonic deities, and Isis, in 
Egypt,t hence the command of Moses against eating their flesh. 

It was appointed by Jupiter to have and bear the name of Isis 
in Egypt, and as Lucian puts it, she was at that time commanded 
to preside over the winds and the waves, and be the patroness of 
seamen. The Egyptians ascribed the overflowing of the Nile to 
the tears she shed. It is not, then, to be a matter of surprise 
to find a bell inscribed to her honour, as the following sketch 
illustrates — 




which is given among the Tintinnabula, in the " Bells of the 
Church," as coming from F. Bonanni, and bears in Latin characters 
the Greek legend — 

CHOVS. ARTEMIS. EPHISTION AIR. MENI. 
Or— 

HUMUS. DIANA IGNIS. AER. MANET. 
"F. Bonnanni," says the Rev. H.T. Ellacombe," is of opinion this 
signifies the four elements, which is very probable, though it seems 
difficult to assign a reason why Diana is put there for the element 
of water ;" but this, as the writer thinks, is not so difficult when the 
foregoing connection between lo, Isis, and Diana is considered. In 
this relic here illustrated is shown an ancestor of the larger bells, 
used for fire, rain, winds and storms. 

* It appean to be very probable tbat the small hawk and cat bells bad their origia among the 
Egyptians, their forms being similar to (hose found among the antiquities, the cat being a sacred 
^MaimMl in Egypt, dedicated to Isis. 

'Britisb Muiuem Guide, by S. Birch. 
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The priest of Proserpina, among the Athenians called Hiero- 
phantus, rung a hand-bell to call the people to sacrifice.* 

Plutarch, in his book of Symposiacks, speaks of certain Greeks 
who assembled at the ringing of a bell to go to sup together. 




The Romans followed the Greeks in their customs, in their 
priests' sacrificial, market, horse, house, dinner, criers', soldiers', and 
bath bells. 

Adrianus Junius assures us that the ancients used bells for the 
same end as we do, that they rung them at the death of any person 
as is done to this day, out of a superstitious opinion which was then 
generally received, that the sound of bells drove away devils. 
They made use of them also against enchantments, and particularly 
afi:er the moon was eclipsed (as the Chinese do now), which they 
thought came to pass by magic. 

Wherever the Romans planted their standards, and founded 
their colonies, as in the case of our own country, and wherever they 
dwelt for a time, there they left their marks in the manners and 
customs of the people, and in this way we have received the VECried 
uses of bells. The early Christians, it is said, were satisfied in the 
use of rattles (query — sistrums) to call their assemblies together, until 
the time when Constantine embraced Christianity, and, as Gregory 
I., transformed the pagan temples into Christian places of worship, 
when, as Augustine and Miletus were instructed, the forms and 
ceremonies existing were to be modified, or Christianity was to be 

• Danel'i " AotiquiliM." 




added on to the existing rites, many of these have been retained to 
this day among some who make great claims. The sanctus bells 
of Diana's temples were used for the Christian Sacrament in place 
of Diana's Feast. Thus we have the uses of bells in the Christian 
Church, and the uses of bells in England for secular purposes from 
the Romans. 

" Here we vrill sit, «nd let the sounds of music 
Creep in our eaxt.^—M^fAanl a/ Venice. 

^HO ever heard tell of English musicians ?" Such was 
the stinging remark of the famous Abbe Genoud in 
days gone by ; a sentiment, however, which in the 
course of years, is even now and again to be found 
lingering in the minds of many of our Continental friends, 
wliom, it will be remembered, only a few years since were 
so kind as to send a large company of vocalists to initiate vocal 
unions in this country, but who then found — as some of the Viennese 
did in 1873— that the English could and did laugh, and sing, 
exactly in the same manner, and with exactly the same effect 
as themselves, much to their general surprise. 

It has been well said that "every country has Its peculiar 
national music," in each of which the common principles of the 
science are differently modified in practice by its peculiar taste, 
climate, and language. And while this truth holds good, so far as 
the diversity of these national compositions may be each suited to 
the varied languages of the several countries, it is yet put with 
greater force when it is added, and each nation has its peculiar 
musical instruments by which they give expression to their feelings 
and. sentiments in the tones which these instruments produce. 
The Hindoo with their tom-tom or drum, the Spaniards with their 
guitar, the Italians with their flute, the French with their violin, the 
Germans with the organ or zyther, the Welsh with their harp, the 
Scotch with their bagpipes, the Irish with both harp and bagpipe, 
and the English with their bells. 

It is exceedingly interesting to trace in the history of music, the 

introduction and use of the various musical instruments, marking the 

progression from the bagpipe to the organ, and from the Egyptian 
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sistrum or cymbal to the bell. It is also interesting to find by the 
numerous legacies in poetry or rhyme the expressions of the 
sentiments of the English in bell poetry, plainly showing the love 
the nation has for its chimes and peals, and with them all home 
associations. 

In the ** Boke of Saint Alban's " it is said, " that the best gos-hawk 
bells are made at Milan, and indeed they are excellent, for they are 
commonly sounded with silver, and charged for accordingly." " But 
we have good bells," says William Hone, in his " Strutt's Sports and 
Pastimes of the People of England," "brought from Dordreght(Dort), 
which are well paired, and produce a very shrill but pleasant sound." 
The early church, hand, and other bells of good finish and sound 
were imported into England from France, Germany, and Italy. 

It was long thought, and perhaps was, the practice to add silver 
in the mixture of the metals, which, as Hone remarks, may have 
been alluded to by Shakespeare, when he says — 

" How silver sweet sound lover's tongues by night — " 

As for the Milanese hawk bells there is a passage from an old 
play by Thomas Heywood which, speaking of the hawk flying, 
says — 

*' Her bels, Sir Francis, had not both one waight, 
Nor was one semitone above the other. 
Mei thinkes these Millane bels do sound too ful)| 
And spoil the mounting of your hawk/' 

and thus it is seen that the bells were made in tones and semitones. 

No one will, perhaps, venture to dispute the fact that the English 
have for ages been famous in bell ringing on large bells, and for a 
considerable period noted for the same occupation or amusement on 
the smaller instruments. 

The Royal Poland Street Temperance Hand-bell Ringers, under 
the leadership of Mr. Duncan Miller, have now for some years past 
enlivened the English towns and villages with their musical hand- 
bell performances. The Queen, to the humble peasant boy have 
rejoiced in their famous hand-bell music. 

Twenty-six years ago our American cousins were not a little 
enchanted by the music produced by a band of English hand-bell 
ringers, who went among them on a tour, and from that we are not a 
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surprised to find the Americans have every now and again been 
sending to England for a set of fifty bells to reproduce those sounds 
and music there. ^ 

Before that period there were our Gisson of Southwark, Weldon 
of Hackney, and other good ringers on hand-bells, whose perform- 
ances were each in their time appreciated, and, excepting the painful 
history cf the Lancashire hand-bell ringers in America, nothing 
much of earlier date is to be found on record as historical unless we 
nwert to the legends of St. Dunstan, of whom it is said :— ** He was 
born about the year a.d. 925. After shewing great aptitude for 
learning at Glastonbury, the then most famous school of ecclesiastical 
learning in Europe, having suffered much in bodily health from 
study, and from the envy of his fellows, having been severely 
handled, and taken to Lady Athelfleda's house in much weakness 
about 942. During his stay and recovery there he began to culti. 
vate a taste for music, painting, and the other arts of the period. 

At this time it was said of him that, like Matthew Paris in a 
later period, St. Dunstan was the greatest statesman, the first artist, 
the most accomplished architect, and the most finished worker in 
gold and silver of his day. Britferth and Osbem particularly men- 
tion the beauty of his thuribles, crucifixes, and hand-bells ; and it was 
this skill which obtained for him from the vulgar the reputation of a 
magician,* and gave rise to the foolish tales of his fighting with the 
devil, whose nose he on one occasion seized with his red-hot pincers." 

It is not to be concluded from this that St. Dunstan made a set 
of hand-bells, or performed upon them, as is done now by Mrs. 
Weldon's famous band in high class music, though it is possible, 
and very likely, that he produced them of several sizes and notes, 
and also quite probable that he tapped them, as is shewn in the 
following sketch, representing a performer playing a carillon of 
five bells, which is partly reproduced from the tail-piece of the MS. 
of the ninth century at St. Blaise, — a similar representation being 
found carved on a column capital of St. George de Bocherville 
Church, in Normandy, of the time of William the Conqueror, and 
which would show that these small bells in harmony or cadence, 

* ''Surplice," 1846, p. 37g; Wharton's ** History of English Poetry," vol. i., p. 129. 



were known and in use at that time. St. Dunstan living from 925 




would . have heard of such instruments at Glastonbury College, — a 
college of Benedictines who were at the time the most cultivated 
class of society — and the resort of students from all parts of Europe, 
from whence, doubtless, he received his tuition in metal working 
and founding, or when as abbot in 942 he had erected a new 
monastery, and endeavouring to improve the discipline of the 
Anglo-Saxon clergy by placing a society of French Benedictines 
there, with treasures of gold and silver, books, and love of literature, 
it is easy to trace his connection with hand-bells and metal work. 

This English Church was in communion if not in subjection to 
Rome in Benedict's and St. Dunstan's time. Benedict, we are told, 
went to Ciaul and brought over to England all things necessary for 
the church and altar for Christian worship, among which would be 
sacring or hand-bells. 

In 614, we are told by the Venerable Bede, Begu of Whitby 
Abbey, on a sudden heard the well-known sound of a bell in the 
air, which used to awake and call them to prayers, shewing that 
hand-bells were used for prayers in those days. 




[il^ARLY missionaries used hand-bells : it is so recorded of 
Xavier, if not of Augustine, but doubtless Augustine 
used such instruments, as he did baptisteries and other 
church articles. But whether the English received hand- 
bells or "codon" in the fifth century as the sacring bells 
for small churches of missionaries or pastors, or whether by 
the French Benedictines later on in the time of St. Dunstan, it 
matters Httle. They are spoken of from the time of Cromwell 
downwards. 




" ^aiibutt gmmnuin iii t^mpanis 
l^aubiite ^um hi cantljalis." 



This cul, ftequently found in various works, is i 
bells, and is copied rrom an an 



ipposed lo represent Kin;; David tapping on small 
lent Fsiller in the briti^fa. Museum. 





This cut of 1 feniiile lapping on four bells, is copied from an ancient manuscript 
in Ihe Royal Library at Brussels. 

^HERE can be but little doubt that in the early days of 
musical bells, the method of the use or the perfor- 
mance was allied to that of the larger bells of 
churches, or in monasteries for church uses. When 
riiiging in changes or peals was not in existence, and 
chiming simple and proper was all that was desired or 
considered necessary, when there was the Nolae Curator, the chimer 
or bell-keeper, and when 3, 4, 5, or 7 bells were considered enough 
for all practical purposes, then the usual practice was to tap or beat 
the musical bells with a hammer or beater, and not to hold them 
as is now the general custom, in the hand or hands to ring them. 

It is not a little interesting to note the old signs of country 
inns, of the "Bell," the "Three Bells," and of the " Five Bells," 
scattered throughout the length and breadth of our land, and to 
note the forms of the bells (cup shape) portrayed, such as are now 
used for musical sheep bells and cattle bells, and as used among the 
peoples of ancient Egypt, Greece, and Rome. 




Modern Taking Belh and Stand. 



The " Five Bells " of Finchley are certainly musical bells, and as 
we are Informed by MM. Coussemaker and Ebenhar that it was usual 
in even early days to have these bells tuned in musical cadence, and 
tapped or beaten with a hammer or hammers held in either one or 
two hands, it is easy to retrace the operations upon such bells, and 
to recognise the old method continued amongst us, at times here 
and there, much to the gratification of many listeners. And although 
this, as a general custom, has given place to hand-bell ringing 
where the bells are held one or two in each hand, or are picked 
up from the table and struck as is desired, yet both they and small 
hemispherical bells are often used, or a performance is made upon 
them by tapping in orchestras and military bands as an accom- 
paniment (in such a way as has been shown on previous pages) 
at garden and lawn parties, where not only are they generally 
received with approbation, but the old custom is kept in use. 
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MODERN HAND-BELLS. 



INISH was not so great a point in the production 
of the ancient hand-bells of the Benedictines, 
Dunstan, and others in ages past, they were in 
many cases rough, bad, and indifferent Never- 
theless, it is on record that much store was set 
and much value was found in the altar sacring 
hand-bells. When the inventory of the orna- 
ments of the Altars and Cathedral " of Winchester was taken, 
in the time when Cromwell was Vicar-General, among the items 
then said to be abroad in the Church were — seven censers, two 
salvers, three pair of basins, two ewers, six pectorals, three pastoral 
staves, andyiwr sacring bells, all silver and gilt. Silvery bells are 
often asked for now, and but few can boast of finding or hearing a 
silver or silvery metal bell. Then again, for the sacristy use in the 
same place, were found crosses and plates of gold and precious 
stones, chalices, candlesticks, boxes, pyxes, earrings of goU, and of 
the same metal four pontifical bells, but such instruments have long 
been lost to English eyes and ears. Following these ancient bells, 
it is not unfrequent that the student and workmen in such matters 
find, that the old bells of bell metal are rough and but barely turned, 
tuned, or finished ; happily, however, good bells are now to be 
procured, and these are generally clean and turned off, in perfect tune 
from every founder ; and further, if bells of thirty or forty years ago 
were for rough hands and use, we get now cleaner bells for the best 
of purposes, dedicated as the ancient sistrums and cymbals, only to 



the more true and perfect, and inscribed as those used by the Bedale 
(York) ringers : — 

" Presented bv 
C. GRACE BERESFORD PIERCE, 

TO THE RECTOR OF BEDALE, 

FOR THE HONOUR OF GOD, AND THE USE OF THE BEDAIX 

CHURCH RINGERS. 

1873." 

Following the Christian exhortation to the Greeks of Corinth : — 
"Whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory or God." 





" By the sweet power of music " — j 



MUSICAL HAND-BELL MUSIC. 



JUSICAL manuals for instruction and practice, in 
connection with the various musical instruments, 
are so numerous, that when searching among them 
one is in a maze of good words, deeds, thoughts, 
and expressions, in almost every conceivable form, 
especially if those relating to the most fashionable 
instrument, the piano, be taken in hand. 
Hand-bell manuals and music, however, are of rare occurrence, 
not that the music differs from that applied to other instruments, for 
music, whether produced by the human voice or instruments of 
any kind, is the same. Music is but the art of arranging, and 
expressing sounds in space, time, and position, to produce melody, 
concord, or harmonies, at once pleasing to the ear, enjoyable and 
elevating to the mind. 

The science of sciences, as the Chinese call it, and as must be 
agreed by all, whether it be taken as the universal language of all 
time for the expressions of "joys," sorrows, or "the lament," or 
" the pain," as Longfellow puts it, or as the permutation of permuta- 
tions, with its millions of changes for change ringers in tones, semi- 
tones, thirds, fifths, or octaves, on musical hand-bells. 

To go into the history of music is sufficient to make volumes of 
itself, and it would answer no immediate purpose in the study of the 
music of hand-bells, except to serve as illustrations of the larger 
subject of the general theory of music, as it may be applied to the 
exercise upon, and the arrangement of, those instruments in sets. 

Of all the varied methods under which music has been systema- 
tised, that which was invented by Guido eight centuries since, and 
became famous as the means of reducing a task of learning of ten 
years' duration to an amusement of twelve months, and which now 
finds its life and vigour in Hullah's System, or Manual, of Vocal 
Music, and Rimbault's First Book of the Pianoforte, is the simplest 
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and best in these days, when the chief part of music, sacred and secular, 
IS written and published, as it is termed, in the old notation, and is 
readable pretty nearly all the world over. 

It is presumed that if the reader has been desirous to become a 
musical hand-bell ringer, he has already perused or practised those 
exercises and suggestions which are to be found in Part I. of this 
Treatise (the A B C of Musical Hand-bell Ringing) which deals with 
handling, striking, and other points relative to the manipulation of the 
bells, and now the problem or study is to be a step in advance in 
the shape of music. Those who have had the advantage of a tuition 
in the old notation, or Tonic Sol-fa system may, perhaps, pass over 
the rudiments now given, but those who are commencing the study^ 
will do well to master them before the tunes or exercises which 
follow be taken in hand, for music, like languages, has its parts and 
rules which, in every case, the better they are understood make the 
performance and practice the more easy and pleasant 

As language consists of sentences, sentences of words, words of 
syllables, and syllables of letters, so music consists of tunes, tunes of 
parts and strains, strains of bars, bars of time and notes, or sounds, 
long or short, high or low, to be sounded in the appointed time. 

The theory of music relative to musical hand-bells must com- 
mence with the consideration and comprehension of musical sounds. 




MUSICAL SOUNDS. 

Ill musical sounds, whether vocal or instrumental, are 
produced by vibrations in the air, and are fixed and 
measured by the number, length, or duration of the 
vibrations by which those sounds are produced (not the 
length of the sounds but the number of vibrations pro- 
duced in a second), all sounds are, as it is said, high or low, 
and are called, for comparison and distinction between the one and 
the other, notes. 

The difference in the circumferences of the various bells, com- 
bined with differences of the thicknesses of the metal, correspond to 
the various strings of a piano, or the various lengths of a violin 
string, caused by fingering, these are all causes of different sounds 
or notes. 





NOTES. 

'OTES, for distinction, are named in the system referred 
to as — 

Do Re Mi Fa Sol La Si Do, for the voice, 
or by letters, as 
C D E F G A B C, for instruments, 
and these are repeated over and over again, as the sounds 
which correspond with them are continued or reproduced, in the 
octave higher or lower in pitch than the sounds first produced, 

The notes are generally marked on musical bells, upon the 
handles or straps, the larger bells produce the lower and the 
smaller the higher or highest notes of the set. 

The characters which are used to express the notes and their 
lengths, or the relative durations of the time of sounding them, con- 
sist of two parts, viz., the head and the stem, the heads are either 
what are termed white or black, for distinction, and these heads 
should always be written or placed distinctly upon a line or in one 
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Space of a stave, the stem may be drawn either up or down from the 
head, at pleasure, without making any difference whatever in the 
music. Those, however, which are placed on the third line and 
above are generally drawn as turning down from the left side of the 
head, and those below the third line or middle of the staff are 
generally turned up on the right side of the head, thus ; — 

WHITE HEAD NOTES. 



BLACK HEAD NOTES. 




STAFF, STAVES, CLEFS. 
ilE characters which are written to represent the 
notes are placed between five parallel lines, which 
are called a stave or staff, thus — 



The stave or staff was originally designed for vocal music, the 
intention of it was to keep the voice from tottering, and was com- 
posed of sufficient lines to serve for a compass of three octaves, with 
ten lines or, with an intermediate ledger line, eleven lines in all. 
The sixth or middle line being arranged to take the note C or Do 
as the pitch sound, or as the middle C note of the pianoforte, and 
from this note C all other notes in lines and spaces rose and fell 
according to the allotted positions or pitch. The lines and spaces of 
the stave are counted upwards from the lowest to the highest, thus— 



Every line or space is called an interval or a degree ; the staves, 
therefore, include nine d^rees, intervals, or positions in the five 
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lines and four spaces. While this is so, so far as they serve to take 
the general notes of an octave or scale in ordinary (i.e., full tone and 
semitone) or Diatonic progression, the meaning of which will be 
explained presently, yet as each full interval of a tone may be 
divided into semitones {i.e.y half tones) the lines and spaces or 
degrees may each -serve for these semitones or for chromatic pro- 
gression, and so give spaces and positions for thirteen distinct sounds 
in the space allotted for eight. When more degrees are required 
then the spaces above or below the stave, with short additional lines, 
called ledger lines, are used, and the spaces formed between the 
lines are named ledger spaces, thus — 

LEDGER LINES. 
Above. 



^x-^- 


_,=2='- 










-^=a= 


--^»5.i 



Bdov. 

Any number of lines may be added below or above the staff to serve 
a desired purpose. The intervals may be described in writing at 
will, but it should always be remembered that those notes which 
are written on lower ledger lines, or in the ledger spaces, express 
the same relative position as if the notes were written in the lower 
stave or bars and tenor clefs. 

The clefs, which is the word (in French) for keys, are indicated 
by three signs — 
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Sign of the G, or Sol, Sign of the C, or Do, Sign of the F, or Fa, 
Treble or Soprano Clef. Tenor Clefi Bass Cle£ 

The following sketch will illustrate what has been said as to the 
relative positions of the lower ledger lines and spaces, and show the 
relative positions of the sounds in the treble or highest, the tenor 
or middle, and the bass or lowest notes, the one to the other : — 

4th UiM. 




.4tii qtaee lowMk 
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OCTAVES AND SCALES. 




('LL notes, or musical sounds, have been arranged in 

several intervals for convenience in learning, as well 

as from the fact that it is found easy to repeat them, 

Es^ as wilt be seen from the foregoing full stave, and these 

have been tenned scales or octaves. 

The lowest note is always termed the key-note, this 
with six notes above form a gamut or scale, and with the eighth 
note which harmonizes fuller with the key-note, the number of 
vibrations being exactly half of the key-note are termed an octave, 
the intervals being arranged in the following manner : — 



- - Half or Semitone. 

- - Full tone. 

- Full tone. 

- Full tone. 

- Half or Serai tone. 

- Full tone. 



Key Note.— C or Do - 



Dialonic Scale, or Intervals. 

This is termed a diatonic (through tones) scale, and the intervals 
are arranged in diatonic progression — all key or lower note bells 
may have their octaves set out in this manner, and, if it be desired 
at any time to change the key of a set of handbells for ringing, this 
lesson will have to be understood, so that the performers may have 
the bells with the right intervals arranged before them. These 
intervals, arranged in the above order, are termed natural intervals. 
This mode of notation is termed solfeggio, and the sounding of the 
eight notes one after the other in proper time and tune from the 
upper or octave to the key-note, as C B A G F E D C,xh^ notes 
i^^mk^n said to be in cadence. 
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It will also be seen by the above that sounds equivalent to half 
tones as well as full tones are produced not only in vocal music, but 
by a slight arrangement or modification in the adjustment of the 
lengths of strings, pipes, or diameters of bells, the same effect is 

• 

produced in musical instruments. This being so, it is easy to 
ascend a scale, octave, or octaves entirely by semitones, and this is 
termed a chromatic scale or chromatic progression. The usual 
plan adopted for naming the semitones not placed or exhibited in 
a diatonic scale, is by the terms sharps and flats, the sign for a sharp 
being % and for a flat !t, so that a chromatic scale is formed thus — 



Do - 
Si - 
Lajf - 
La - 
Soltf . 
Sol - 
FaJt - 
Fa - 
Mi - 
Rejf - 
Re - 
Dolt- 
Do - 




C 
B 

AJf,— or Blr 
A 
GJf,-or Al? 

G 

FJ(,-or Gl^ 

F 

E 

Djf,— or El? 

D 

CJf,— or Dl? 

C 



Chromatic Scale, or Intervals. 

From a full set of bells, or two or three octaves of bells, arranged 
in this way chromatically, it is easy to form, or set out many diatonic 
scales in different keys or notes, for a diatonic scale, or octave can 
be based or commenced on any note, and any piece of music may 
be changed or written from one key into another key, as from that 
in the key of £ to that of Q which is termed transposition (the 
notes being taken from one position and put into another). The 
Table given in Part I. page 7 will make this plain if the various 
intervals of the key of C be kept in mind, and the other keys and 
notes named are compared with those intervals. By studying the 
flats or sharps which are necessary and which occur in the various 
keys it is easy to distinguish at once in what key a piece of music 
is written or is to be performed, the sharps or flats which are placed 




Progression of Sharps. 




t 



E 



ttO^I^^iVQISi q\'^\^^» 
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at the clefs are tanned the signature, and, unless there be an acci- 
dental with its sign prefixed, all the notes upon the lines or in the 
spaces marked by the signature are to be sounded as sharps or 
flats, as marked in the signature. When a natural note is desired 
as an accidental the sign tt is placed before it 

There is another useful purpose which the flats and sharps serve, 
which is, that when a slight shake or variation is desired in a tuna 
an accidental (as it is termed) sharp or flat is introduced, as will be 
seen in the hymn-tune " Calvary," when written in the key of C. 

By using or producing the different sounds or notes of the scale 
in succession in such a manner as to give pleasure to the ear,' as 
changing from thirds and fifths, that performance is termed melody, 
and when parts are taken, so that octaves, thirds, and fifths are 
sounded at the same time, that is termed harmony. 




VALUES OF NOTES. 



^N all ancient music it was quite at the will of the 
performer — ort he arrangement of custom only — as 
to how long or short any particular note should be 
sounded. It was not until the 14th, 15th, i6th, and 
17th centuries, that the comparative lengths of the notes 
as we have them were so fixed, or the shapes of the notes 
settled, found as in their present forms. It will be very 
easily seen that it is highly necessary that there should be signs or 
characters to distinguish different lengths or durations of notes for 
eflfect, as well as for time, and for a pause when desired. 

The following are the signs in use : — The first signifying a 
duration twice as long as the second ; the second twice as long as 
the third, and so on, each sign being half the value or requiring 
double the number of distinct touches, sounds, or articulations of 
the one before it. Thus — 

Diguseil. T equal to 3 or 4 or 8 or 16 or 32 




NAMSB.—Bitvt. iSetnibreve. Minim. Crach«t. Quii 



A dot \' after either note or rest is intended to make it half as 
long again, and a second dot half the length to be added of the 
former dot. Small notes called grace notes are sometimes coupled 

to other notes, as a quaver to a crotchet -^^a* in this way, when 
above the larger note, Is termed appoggiatura, and takes more than 

half the time. When written below, thus — _J!^ it is called 
acciaccatura, taking scarce a fourth of the time of its accompanying 
note. 




TIME. 

i?HAT has been written in reference to the value of the 
various notes, and the duration of them as described 
in early times, can be well applied to that most impor- 
»jM tant element in music, viz., time. About 1600 was the 
period when bars were introduced so as to mark off the 
number of notes to be sounded at one beat of the leader's 
baton, or in a given and respected time ; the act of beating 
time needs but little description. Those who have seen or heard 
the performances of an oratorio or an orchestral band, must have 
seen the effect of the beat of the leader in the dull, slow, or quiet 
slurring of lament, or the sharp and brisk sounds of victory and joy. 
Or if the listener has been close to the military band, he has seen 
the silent beating of the feet of the performers la keeping time. 
This is an excellent plan to be adopted by musical hand-bell 
ringers in all their performances, for just as a false pull in a peal of 
changes upsets the whole course, so a blow out of proper time or 
in the wrong place in playing tunes on hand-bells, the performance 
is marred. 

The bars are the divisions drawn vertically across the stave. 
These are so placed as to contain so many notes or rests according 
to the time denoted in the front of the clef and key. The number 
of the notes and rests may be either 2, 3, or 4 in a bar, and may be 
of the various ohantcters. A single bar across the stave contair^ 
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the rhythm or measure of notes, and a double bar concludes a 
strain. A composition may have several strains. When two or 
more dots are by the side of a double bar, that side is to be 
repeated. Sometimes the dots are placed on both sides of the 
double bar and then each part is to be repeated twice. Each 
measure of time is easily understood by various figures, which 
represent the various fractional values of notes compared with a 
semibreve, which are to be placed or performed in a bar. There 
are two classes of time and arrangement of music, viz., common 
and triple time. In the former the bar is divided into equal parts, 
sometimes two, and the latter into three. When the time is to 
equal a semibreve, 4 beats are generally made with the baton or 
foot. With the former, down, left, right, and up, and the music is 
written thus — 




t 

And whenever so written with 6 the amount of time to be occu- 
pied by the note is to be equal to that which would take a person 

to count 8 distinctiy or 1 6 rapidly. ^ means in half the same 
time. 

The various marks of common time are 



s 



s 



E 



i 



5 



And of triple time are 



TV 




a 



s 



i 



Both common and triple time are further divided into what are 
termed simple and compound. Compound common time is 2 bars 
of triple time in i, making it an even number, and compound triple 
time is 3 bars of triple time in i . 

An easy way to remember the distinction between simple and 
compound time is that^ if the number of notes expressed by the 
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figures are less than 6, it is simple, but if 6, or more than 6, it is 
compound. Thus — 



Thus I. ^^^ 



are simple common time. 



2. 



^ 



32^B 



are compound common time. 



m 



3 



are simple triple time. 



m^^ 



'^ 



are compound triple time 



The method of beating time by the baton for common is, as 
has been said, down, left, right, up, and for triple time, down, 
right, up, for J or half common time, as it is sometimes termed, is 
as a rule down and up, this, however, is sometimes varied to 
4 beats for sacred or slow music, i beat being equal to a quaver. 
This should also be remembered in reference to the leader's baton, 
that by it he not only gives the time, but calls to order — readiness 
for the start, the start, the close or finish, and the marks of expres- 
sion. In all the practice of hand-bell music there should be but 
few words, and those only by the leader. As in church bell- 
ringing, in practice or in peals, so in hand-bell practice and perfor- 
mance there should be on the part of the performers and pupils — 

" The cars open, eyes wide, 
Feet steady, tongue tied.*' 

With this amount of theory understood and mastered, there 
only remains the various marks of expression to be committed to 
memory, and the student may then fairly commence to put '* practice 
with science'* in the form of exercises and easy tunes^ which will 
enable him to the more easily grasp, if he so desires, more of the 
theory of music in more elaborate works. 

A figure ^ above or below three notes connected, shows a triplet 
which must be performed in the time of two notes only. 

'S'9 Segno J signifies the beginning of a repeat. 

AL SEGNO, to the sign. 

DAL SEGNO, from the sign. 
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D.C. — DA CAPO, means go to the beginning of the piece. 

MODERA TO, moderate the time. 

ALLEGRO, quicken the time. 

LARGO, rather slow in the bar or strain so marked. 

FINE, the end, or repeat no farther. 

i r~ — , Diminuendo, gradually diminish the sound. 

— ZZ, Crescendo, gradually swell or increase the sound. 

^^, Hold or pause, dwell under this mark longer than usual. 

" ', Slur, all the notes embraced are part of one syllable. 

' '-', Staccato marks, require the notes under them to be sounded 
sharply or abruptly, pausing part of their time (as a 
sharp blow and quickly stopped sound). 

P, piano, soft. //, softer than p. ppp, as a whisper. 

/, forte, loud, ff, louder than /. ///, very loud. 

mf, mezzo forte, half loud. 




EXERCISES -AND TUNE PLAYING. 

mIOTHING need be repeated as to the method of using 

or striking the bells with music instead of figures, as 

it is given in the ABC, and very few preliminary 

remarks will suffice as all that is necessary before the 

actual practice of exercises. 

There are always three difficulties which present them- 
selves to be dealt with in connection with instructions, 
exercises in music, and tune-playing upon hand-bells. The first 
being that so few companies are able, even if it were desirable, at 
the first outlay, to become possessed of a full set of hand-bells of 
three or four and a half octaves in chromatic arrangement. 

Bells are unlike any musical instrument, such as a piano, har- 
monium, organ, flute, violin, harp, or any pipe or brass instrument 
for in these a large scope of notes may be produced from the one 
instrument, indeed in many cases a full accompaniment may be 
obtained from the one instrument, but with bells each instrument is 
a single and distinct note. Certain sets and arrangements of bells 
have been point&A out in Part I. as being advantageous. 
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In order to meet the difficulty of the number of bells it will be 
presumed in the following exercises, &C.5 that a set of twelve bells 
in diatonic position are in possession at the commencement, and then 
will follow twenty-five, or two octaves in chromatic order, it will 
be easy at this stage to continue in the practice with larger and a 
greater number of bells in the stave, in the bass and tenor clefe, by 
which a larger experience will be also gained in reading music in 
the accompaniment in tunes, and will facilitate the more elaborate 
performances and part music. 

The second difficulty which has to be dealt with is the fact, that 
from choice there are a variety of sets of bells tuned in different 
keys —that is to say, that one party may have a set of bells in the 
key of C, another in E, another in F, others in G or A, so that it is 
almost necessary in every case for learners to have the music which 
is put before them for practice, written in the same key as their 
bells, which entails some considerable amount of transposition, or 
changing from one key to another, as the keys in which the pieces 
of music are written are as varied as the keys of the sets of bells. 
However, in order to get over both these points at the start, it will 
be well to use whatever set of bells may be in hand, in a diatonic 
scale, and as all diatonic scales are formed by the same intervals of 
tones and half-tones, to consider that the bells are in the key of C, 
and practice upon them as such. Then, when fully accustomed to 
this key in practice, take them as being in the key of G, and use 
them as if they were in that key, then in the key of F, and so on. 

It will be seen at once by the transposition table in Part I., 
page 7, how the various keys coincide, and may be transposed from 
one to the other, and by this the third difficulty of the music written 
in various keys may be overcome by the transposition of the music 
either by the student or by a more skilled musical friend. 
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p:xercises of time and position. 

■vyB 

'fiTiiAVING already shown the various positions of the 
notes upon the stave, and the bells being in hand, let 
each performer strike up and down to die value of 
the time of the notes. 



As Exercise I. — Of Minims. 




Of Minims. 
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EXERCISE 1. 



^m 



jrJ l pf-' I C^P^ 



^P 



Z2 



Crotchets. 



EXERCISE 2. 




Quavers. 



EXEHCISE 3. 





Minims and Crotchets. 



EXERCISE 4. 




^ 



rr ^nrr fMi i f' ^ 



^ 



Crotchets and Quavers. 



EXERCISE 5. 





Minims, Crotchets, and Quavers. EXERCISE 6. 




NoTB.— MinimsVare not 
unfrequently drawn with stems on the right side. 





f-^r rir'Fr r i 



Triple time. 



EXERCISE 7. 




Triple time. 



EXERCISE 8. 



teaj > J" ! H ^'J :\_x ^^ n^ 




|. to ^//|JVJ;.|_j>,;j;;; 




No. 1. 



TUNES. 

CHANT. 



Dr, Woodward. 




-& 



- gr: 



22=1 



-^ 



-<S>- 



^i J"J J 



lO- 



^^F 



a 



No. 2. 



CHANT. 



y. K, Pytte. 




^ 



^ 



Z2: 



m 



r p r F 



M 



-^ 



No. 3. 



r 



r 



& 



DOXOLQGY. 




^m 




No. 4. 



AMERICAN. 




# ^ ("If I 




p 



ZZ 



^^ 



?=: 



Na5. 
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SALEM. 






No. 6. 



SACRED SONG. 






No. 7. 



EVENING SCHOOL SONG. 



¥^^^ 



g 



m 



CZ 



m 






r-c r nrrTi^ ^ 





S2 

EVENING SCHOOL SOVlG.—(eonHniud.) 





m 



mr r J r I rr ^ 




^^ 
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m 






F n r c F^ 



g 



No. 8. 



BELLS RINGING. 




pE ^-g J' c ^FT^ 




p-pif D* ! ^ 




^^ii 




^ 





fT?7^ 




For X3 Bells, Diatonic. 
No. 9, 
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LA DONNA E NOBII^. 




1 — U I ii 



^ 



^ 



^^=f=f 




No. la For 13 Bells, Diatonic. TRY AGAIN. 




<^^ r r rir r^ 



23 



^W 




<''J r r r i r f^ 



CZ 



^W 




No. II. 



THE LABOURER'S SONG. 





^-j.i'j. 





JU-^'i-J'i^-^^^'. 




THE LABOURER'S SONO.-^WHMnxAf.) 




" The man that hath no music in himselF, 
Nor is not moved with concord of sveet sounds, 
Is fit for tieasoos, stratagems, and tpoUs, 
The motions of his spirit are as dull as night, 
And his affections dark as Eiebus : 
Let no inch man be tiastti."—JlftrcAtutl of Vtnkt. 




Now Ready, 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 

HOW TO AVERT OR MITIGATE FAMINES AND DROUGHTS. 

PRICE ONE SHILLING. 

"A valuable brochure." — The Architect, 

" We haye read with much entertainment and instruction.*' — British Mercantile Gazette. 

"We need scarcely say we consider the matter submitted is well worthy of perusal 
and consideration."— ZAe Builder, 



THE DIVISIONS OF ENGLAND AND WALES FOR 

NATIONAL WATER SUPPLY. 

See Society of Arts Congress Report for 1879. 

*^ Mr. Goslin besides giving other boundaries than any other of the writers, proposes a 
National Hydraulic Board to deal with National water supply and sewage disposal."— 'TAe Times. 



THE FIRST STEPS TO RINGING UPON CHURCH BELLS. 

PRICE ONE SHILLING. 

" We commend it to all would-be ringers.*' — Cimrch Bells. 

'* This Pamphlet is clearly written, and has excellent illustrations.*' — The Record. 

<* A novice will find Mr. Goslin's hints and instructions very useful, whilst older bands will 
probably not lay it down without obtaining a wrinkle or two from it." — City Press. 



THE ABC OF MUSICAL HAND-BELL EINGING. 

PRICE ONE SHILLING. 

SECOND EDZTZON. ENULBGEB AND BEVZSED. 

«* Just the thing for young beginners. We recommend it."— Church Bells. 
** It seems to be a complete manual upon the subject."-— CAwrcA Review. 



THE RELATIVE ADVANTAGES OF 

WIND, WATER, AND STEAM POWER, 



COMPARED WITH EACH OTHER; 



^ND A DESCRIPTION -OF THE MOTORS THE 
MOST SUITED FOR UTILISING THEM. 

PRICE ONE SHILLING. 



BELL RINGING BOOKS, &c., 

'WHICH CAK BS OVTAUnSD 07 

JO HN WARNER Z SO NS. 

*" ■ PRIOE— ft. D. 

" THE A B C OF MUSICAL HAND-BELL RINGING"! ^ q 

(2nd Edition), by S. B. GOSLIN J 

"THE MUSICAL HAND-BELL RINGER'S IN-| g 



STRUCTOR," by S. B. GOSLIN 

For contents and description see Tjelow. 
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"THE FIRST STEPS TO BELL RINGING UPON \ , ^ 
CHURCH BELLS," by S. B. GOSLIN J 

" THE ART AND SCIENCE OF CHANGE RINGING," { o 6 
by W. BANISTER, and others J 

" ROPE SIGHT," A Practical Treatise and Instruction! 

Book upon Church Bell and Change Ringing, by > 1 
JASPBE W. SNOWDON '...) 

" THE ART OF RINGING," or Hubbard's Campanologist Ion 
(4th Edition), revised by JASPER W. SNOWDON j "^ ^ 

" CHANGE RINGING," by CHAS. A. W. TROYTE. Abridged \ i q 

as far as Six Bell Work j ^ ^ 

Do. do. to Eight Bell Work 2 6 

^« THE CHANGE RINGER'S GUIDE TO THE STEEPLES) , ^ 
OF ENGLAND," by J. E. A. Troyte j ^ ^ 

" A TREATISE ON TREBLE BOB." Part L By JASPER) , ^ 

W. SNOWDON ; ^ ^ 

Do. do. Part IL ^ do. 2 

"CHURCH BELLS AND RINGING," by Rev. W. T.) , ^ 
MAUNSELL, M.A f ^ " 

" PRACTICAL REMARKS ON BELFRIES," with an) 

Appendix on CHIMING, by Rev. H, T. ELLACOMBE, V 3 
Clyst St. George, Devon J 

« These are exceedingly sensible and judicious, and we should be 
glad to hear that they were circulated extensively." — Ecdesiologisi, 

"CHANGE RINGING DISENTANGLED," by Rev. W. 



WIGRAM, M.A. 
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... J 
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1 


3 
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" OSBORN'S MSS. ACCOUNT of the UNION SCHOLARS," 1 
by JASPER W. SNOWDON f 

PLAIN HINTS TO BELL RINGERS " (Parker) 

«« THE BELL ; its Origin, History, and Use," by .Rev. A. \ 

\jA.X JL S. f XJmAJu «.. ••• •*• *»* ,,, ,j^ j,^ I 

BELLS AND BELL RINGERS," by BENJAMIN LOMAX 

"THE FIRST STEPS TO RINGING UPON CHURCH) 
BELLS," by S. B. GOSLIN | 

*• "We commend it to all would-be ringers.*' — Church Bells, 

« This Pamphlet is clearly written, and has excellent iJ lustrations."— r;i« Beeord. 

*• A novice will find Mr. Goslings hints and instructions very useful, • 
whilst older hands will probably not lay it down without obtaining a 
wrinkle or two from it.** — City Press. 

"THE A B G OF MUSICAL HAND-BELL RINGING" ) 
(2nd Edition) enlarged and revised, by S. B. GOSLIN ... !.. \ 

** Just the thing tor young beginners. We recommend iV'^Chureh Bdls. 
«» It seems to be a complete manual upon the subject." — Church Review. 

"THE MUSICAL HAND-BELL RINGER'S INSTRUCTOR," 

Being an Instructor into the Science and Practice of Music connected with 
Hand-Bells, with a selection of easy Tunes and Exercises in Music and a 
History of the Uses of Hand-Bells, with Illustrations of the various forms 
found among Nations, Ancient and Modem, by S. B. GOSLIN. Semff 
Part K of ''The ABO of Musical Hand-Bell Ein^ng.'* '^"^"'- -"^^S 



JOHN WARNER & SONS, 

SjU mil gnu Imnliirs %J|»|^, *" J" IW. 
Sa Spdsi ^^^^a ^rntntni. 

The crescent FOUNDRY, CRIPPLEGATE, LONDON, E.C 




Internationa I, Ekhibitiom, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON,i86i. 
Inteknational Exhibition, P"" Medal aviari/d " Ftr International EXHIBtnOH 
HYDE PARK, 1851 -- "-' "'-'■ " 



ExciUerU Workmanship and irrn-Kr-a i .0., 

Ingenuity applied in Chiming VIENMA, I»73. 

A Priie Mtdal amtrdtd for Bells by Machinery." -— Set Tac Grand MedoU af Merit 
" " Jurors' Report. and Honourable MenSiaii. 



Belli. 



VIENNA EXHIBITION, 1873. 
The Largot Namber ol Awards in The Metal Industky were awarded to J- W. & Sons- 

ESTABLISHED a.d. 1763. 




John Warner % & ns have alwaj a Large S ock of Now Bells on hand which can be 
seen at iheir Foundry. 

J. W. & Sons are prepared I0 send an eiperienced Bellhanger [0 report or advise upon 
Repairs, Alterations, or New Feals of Bells. 

Every Clergyman should have J. W. & Sons' New BfU Catalogue, 1S77 Edition, which can 
be obtained upon applicatioD, post free, giving a large amount of inlormation ; also other parts as 
eonmeiated below. 



A 



niiutrated Priced CatalOK^nei Post Free. 

I. HYDRAULIC— Pumps, &c.,of all Vinds. 

a. PLUMBERS— Cocks, Valves, Steam Work, Beer Engines, fte. 

3. SANITARY— Closets, Baths, Lavatories, &c. 

4. Bells— Church, School, and Plantation Bells. 

5. BRAZIERY— CopperwoiV ot e-ieTj iewuriCwTi. 
i. WIND MILLS. 



A. 



m. 
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WARNER'S MUSICAL HASD BELLS, 

Tuned to the Chromatic Scale, with improved Clappers, and peg^d on a 
new system, which gives a superior tone and facility for ringing. The bells by 
J. W. & Soss are warranted of the best description both in accurracy of note 
and nnish. 

Prices of Sets in Diatonic or Chromatic Scalh. 

A Set of 8. A Set of lo. A Set of n. A Set of ij. A Selof 19. 





£ 3. i. £ 3. d. C =■ 












?::: :;: zUtz Vt I ::: f.] 

G 490 - 4 14 ... s 6 


: \t : 


» '7 » 


A 440 - 4 II ... 4 19 




B 3 19 ... 4 7 ... 4 14 






A Set of 26 Bells, No. IS vie, in C, a Octaves in Chromatic Scale 




„ No. a size, in C, 3 „ » „ 
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„ in F, 3j OcUves in Chtomalic Scale 



7 9 ' 



Sets of any other numbers and sizes made to order. 

Sets of 8, 10, and 12 are adapted for Change Ringing. 

Old Sets Repaired, Be-leathered, Be-pagged, or Re-clappered. 

JV«tf Bells added or replaced in sels in lieu of those cracked or old. 



WARNER'S MUSICAL CLOCK BELLS, 

Tuned dther to the Diatonic or Chromatic Scales, in Sets. 

A Set of 8 Bells, tenoi 3i inches in (liumeter ^o 



Sets of any other nuoibers an J siiss made to order. 

Large Slzea for Turret Clccka and Cemeteries. 



erselehin. 
ir esCabliihiDent, and liave given 



yoni Brm for me (yoa will Hiid them on page 11 .. „ =— ,. 

4 oelaveE, Ohiomatlfl Bcsle, C£0," I lisTe naed them ever tSnoa. and am well plea 
nother peal like them, to he nlDket-p laced. 



tnly.C. L. GBllI, 

Itl. Seventh e(iect,nilli;iiii8l)tirgh,Kew York, rnitedBtatea. 



Belh of eviry descriplion and iize supplied eompleie by 

JOBS WARJ^ER §■ SOiffS, Bell and Brass Faimders to Her Me^esby, 

THE CRESCENT FOUNDRY, CRIPPLEGATE, LONDON, E-C, and THE FOUNDRY 

WORKS, WALTON-ON-THE-NAZE, ESSEX. 




* v-iti: 



*■, ■■< 



t:^3sf':bh: ttbjli?. oe^ zssue. 



*' Ring out the false : Ring in the true. 
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CHURCH BELLS; 

A WEEKLY PAPER FOR CHURCH-FOLK. 

With a Portrait or other Picture in each Number. 

Fiiblished everj/ Saturday, Price One Penny. 
UNDER THE DIRECTION OF J. ERSKINE CLARKE, M.A. 



7*he folUywiiig have given their Co-operation : — 



The Bishop of ROCHESTER. 
The Bishop of LICHFIELD. 
The Bishop of BEDFORD. 
Prebendary AINSLIE. 
Rev. EVAN DANIEL 
Rev. H. T. ELLACOMBE. 



Rev. J. FOXLEY. 

Rev. G. S. OUTRAM. 

Ven. Sir R. L. STAMER, Bart., Stoke- 

on-Trcnt 
Rev. G. VENABLES. Great Yarmouth, 
Rev. I. R. VERNON. 



CONTENTS. 



** TAe Communion of iJu Church of England as it stands distinguished from all Papal 

and Puritan innovations^ and as it adheres to the doctrine of the 

Cross — Bishop Ken's Will, a.d. 1710. 

Comments on passing events from the Churchman's point of view. 

« 

Church News. — Condensed Reports of Synods, Conferences, Consecrations, 
Festivals, Records of Preferments and Changes. 

Church Work. — Details of Plans in Home and Foreign Missions, Sunday 
Schools, Parochial Guilds, &c. 

Bells and Bell-ringing. — Under the direction of the Rev. H. T. Ellacombe. 

Correspondence. — Notes and Queries on Church matters. 

Monthly Parts, price 6d., are also published, which are well suited to send to Churchmen 
resident abroad. 

One Year's Subscription for a Single Copy, direct from the Office ... 6s. 6d. 
Six Months' ditto ditto ... 3s. 6d. 

Three Months' ditto ditto ... is. Qd. 

Subscriptions to be paid in advance. 

Stamps cannot be received for amounts above is. gd» Post Office Otders made payable at the 
General Post Office to W, Wells Gardner. 

Unless a remittance accompanies the letter ^ orders for " Church Bells " cannot be executed, Jt 
is particularly requested that Subscribers will write their name and address as plainly as possible ^ and 
.not send the Postal Newspaper Wrappers, 

As the Proprietors are specially anxious to gain a wider circulation for " Church Bells " 
amongst the Middle Classes, they insert Advertisements of Situations Vacant, and the like, at a very 
•cheap rate. 'I'hey should be sent to the publisher. 



London : W. WELLS GARDNER, 2, Paternoster Buildings. 
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Being an Introduction to the Healthful and Pleasant Exeroisb of Bell Bingino, ik 

Bounds and Changes, upon Chubcu Bills. 

By S. B. CU>slin, Co-operators' Prize Medallist, Vienna Exhibition, 1878 ; 
Author of the "A B C of Musical Hand Bell Bingino." 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 



From Church Bells, of June 16th, 1877. 
Bulls and Bill Eixoino.— -We hail the pmblication of this nsefnl pamphlet by Mr. Goslin. We have no- 
hesitation in saying that it is the best '* Blementary Introdnction to the Exercise of Bell Binding in Bounds 
and Ohanges" that we have met with. We commend it to all wonld.be ringers, and those who n&ve alreadj 
learnt something willpiok np a good deal of useful information from this beautifully illustrated tractate. It 
is to be liad of John ?^rner & Sons, Cripplegute. 

Prom the Yorkshire Gazette, of June 16th, 1877. 
I hays been fayonred with an early copy of an exceedingly well written and capitally got up work on 
the *' First Steps to Bell Binging." by Mr. S. B. Goslin, published by Messrs. John Warner ft Sons, the eminent 
bellfounders, of Gripplegate, and M'Corquodale A Co., of Cardington Street. The author has already **won 
his spurs" in the same department of literature in a little book entitled '*The A B C of Musical Hand Bell 
Binging," which has had a very extensive sale. The present book deals with Church Bells, and is intended 
" to lead upwards and onwards by short and easy words and lessons " to the art or science of " Campanology .'*^ 
It is beautifully illustrated with representations of bells in various positions, and it has chapters on *<HintB- 
on Church Bells and Fittings," "The Practice of Ringing," «*Rini»ing Bounds," "Change Ringing,*' and ■ 
"Chiming.** It is clear and simple in style, and is altogether just the book to place in the hands of persona 
desirous of knowing for themselves something of that art which produces such sweet music from our 
numberless church steeples in the cities, towns, and villages of England. — London Correspondent. 

Prom the City Press, June 23rd, 1877. 
First Steps to Bell Rinoiko (Warner & Sons and M'Corquodale) is a little manual by a thoroughly 
practical man, Mr. S. B. Goslin, by whom it has been designed as an introduction to the healthful and 
pleasant exercise of ringing, in rounds and changes, upon church bells. The book is illustrated, and a novioo 
will find Mr. Goslin's hints and instructions very useful, whilst older hands will probably not lay it down 
without obtaining a "wrinkle" or two from it. 



From the Ironmonger, July 1st, 1877. 
FntsT Stsfs *o Bell Rinoino. By S. B. Goslin, London. (John Warner & Sons.)— This is a practical 
gniide for beginners in the art and mystery of bell ringing. With this tract in his hand, we doubt not that 
the pupil and his friends will soon be able to delight their neighbourhood with the music of the bells. The 
tract is clearly illustrated and practical throughout. We have great pleasure in recommending it to all who 
wish to take up this healthful and interesting amusement. 

From the Record, July 25th, 1877. 
FiBST Steps to Bell Rinodto, by S. B Goslin (John Warner & Sons. Cripplegate), is intended to lead 
upwards and onwards to the well-known works of Messrs. Wigram, Troyte, Imbbard, Banister, and other 
authorities in the art of bell ringing. The i)amphlet is clearly written, and has excellent illustrations of 
church bells and all their fittings and mechanism, and of the method of ringing. 

From the Church Review. 
From Mr. S. B. Goslin's" First Steps to Bell Ringing,'* Ac. (Warner, the Crescent Foundry, Cripplegate). 
the tyro may easily post himself in the lore of this delightful art, and ordinary readers will derive a great 
deal of interesting information. The little manual is accompanied with illustrations, and one may learn from 
it everything about bells. 



TESTIMONIALS. 

June 29th, 1877. 
Dear Sir, — ^I shall be very glad to recommend your book to any young beginners I may oome>|icro8S. 

I am. Sir, yours truly, * 

J. R. Jebbah. 

Church Bell Hanger, 
Mr. S. B, Goslin. \ Sutton Bridge, Lincolnshire. - 

Masliam, Yorkshire, 30th Jane, 1877. 
I beg to acknowledge the receipt of book "First Steps to Bell Ringing,** for which please accept my 
best thanks. A book of this kind is very much needed for young ringers, as most of the books already 
published are too complicated for them. 

Yours faithfhlly, 

Thomas Maxlabt, 
Church Bell Hanger. 

6, Mary Street, Arlington Square, Islington. 
July 9th, 1877. 
Dear Sir,— I have read your book the "First Steps to Ringing" with much pleasure. 1 have now 
completed the hanging of nearly 30O rings of bells, and I have found the want of sucn a work fireqnently, a» 
the more advanced works on change ringing are too complicated for young beginners to understand. I have 
sold some copies, and shall have much pleasure in recommending them to all I know. 

Yours faithfully. 
To Mr. S. B. Goslin, Hbkrt Boswell, 

Church Bell Hanger. 
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